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Hair-Dressing. 


WE give several new and tasteful styles of arranging the hair, which con 
tinues to be worn quite high, with the chignon nearly covering the back of 
the head. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Crisp the front hair tightly, and comb it upward over a 


crépé, and pass it on the right side under, and on the left side over a braid 


composed of the back hair, divided in two, and forming a diadem. The chi- 
gnon is formed of several loops, with a cluster of curls of different lengths in 
the middle. A single short curl falls in the back of the neck from under the 
braid. 

Figs. 3 and 4,—Part the front hair very far backward, and divide it into two 
parts; comb the top one upward over z 
a crépé, and brush the lower one back- 
ward. Make the chignon of braids, 
coiled snailwise, as seen in the illus- 
tration, and finish with two Marie 
Antoinette curls behind the ears. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—The high chignon 
here is encircled with a heavy braid, 
plaited over a crépé. Another braid 
passes round the front of the head. 
The front hair is divided into two 
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parts, the upper one of which is crisped and drawn backward, and passed 
with the lower ouv under the braid. 

Fig. 7.—The front hair is crisped and arranged as in the preceding; 
the superfluous hair, however, is formed into a puff, and the ends of the back 
hair are made into a bow at the top of the chignon. 

Fig. 8.—One part of the front hair is seen crisped and rolled over a thick 
crépé, while the other forms one large and two small curls; the last fall on 
the right side, behind the ear. The back hair is tied high and combed up- 
ward over a chignon-crépé ; a large curl falls from the top of the chignon. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—The front hair here is parted in the middle, crisped, and 
rolled upward over a thick crépé. The back hair is tied high, and arranged 
over two crépés, so as to form a snail-shaped chignon. A cluster of curls is 
placed on the parting in front and 
on the top of the chignon. <A lock 
of crisped hair falls behind the right 
ear. 

Fig. 11.—The ‘chignon here is com- 
posed wholly of curls, with a long 
curl falling behind the left ear. ‘The 
front hair is slightly crisped and di- 
vided into two locks, one of which is 
carried under the other; the upper one 
falls naturally, shading the forehead. 
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FANNY THE FLIRT. 


Fanny the 2... is a dangerous girl, 
She dances s0 lightly, she smiles so divinely, 
Phe can fling such a glance as she tosses a curl 
That her partner believes he is getting on finely— 
To stagger away at the last, badly hurt, 
for she never shows mercy, does Fanny the Flirt. 


fanny the Flirt, she can smile‘and look down— 
Can smile and look up with an air so confiding! 

But, ah! she can kill all your hopes with a frown, 
And turn you adrift with a’smile of deriding : 

No fair coral isle by hid reefs all begirt 

Is so treachery-fraught as fair Fanny the Flirt. 


Fanny the Flirt may be lovely in face, 

But woe to the hand that imprisons her fingers ; 
And woe to the eyes that half fancy they trace 

A meaning in hers of a lovelight that lingers. 
When it comes to the trial her answer is curt, 
No love and no pity has Fanny the Flirt. 


Fanny the Flirt! Retribution must come! 
Beauty flies fast as the valse’s fleet measure : 
When the eye shall be dim and the heart shall be numb, 
Will the thoughts of the past bring thee sorrow or 
pleasure? 
Old, neglected, and single thou’lt mourn what thou wert, 
And sigh, ‘Would I ne’er had been Fanny the Flirt !” 


Fanny the Flirt, even worse may befall ! 

To mate—for a home—with a mind uncongenial : 
A tyrant, severe where offenses are small, 

Whose code does not count any folly is venial— 
Who’ll storm if a button be missed from his shirt— 
But she dances and heeds not, does Fanny the Flirt. 
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DESCRIPTION OF 


OUR FIRST COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


ACCOMPANYING THIS NUMBER FOR JAN, 4, 1868, 
a = 


Dinner and Evening Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of pearl-gray silk, trimmed in front 
with three rows of application leaves of green satin, 
extending the whole length of the skirt, from the belt 
to the bottom of the dress; one of these rows is 
straight, the others curve a little on each side. Belt 
of green satin, with very broad sash ends falling be- 
hind. High-necked waist, trimmed with green satin 
buttons. Close sleeves. Epaulets and wristbands of 
leaves similar to those on the skirt of the dress. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white silk, with a flounce a little 
way from the bottom, edged with mauve satin, and 
surmounted by a ruche of mauve ribbon. Low-necked 
waist. Berthe of mauve satin, with shoulder-knots of 
the same. Belt of mauve satin, to which is attached 
a sort of peplum in the form of a fichu, the point of 
which depends on the right side, while the sash ends 
are knotted on the left side. This fichu, together 
with the bertha and shoulder-knots, is trimmed with 
mauve knotted tassels and fringe. Coiffure formed 
of a wreath of brown and white foliage. 








A CUP OF COFFEE. 


OME one in the hearing of Voltaire re- 

marked that coffee was a poison. ‘‘ Then,” 
said the hale old philosopher, exulting in his 
threescore years and ten, ‘‘it must be a very 
slow poison, for I have drunk it, man and boy, 
for at least sixty years.” So far from his daily 
cup of coffee having acted injuriously upon the 
health of the shriveled but vigorous Voltaire, it 
had, no doubt, by its gently stimulating effect, 
greatly aided in keeping to its work a brain 
whose labors have been seldom surpassed, if ever 
equaled. To the intellectual worker coffee, in 
fact, seems especially adapted. It exhilarates 
and arouses the brain, when wearied, toincreased 
strength and a more lively disposition to effort, 
while, if used moderately, these effects are not 
followed, as in the case of stronger stimulants, 
by any sense of prostration. Wine, spirits, opi- 
um, and Indian hemp in their action upon the 
brain especially excite and pervert the imagina- 
tion ; but coffee seems only to affect the reason- 
ing powers, which, without deranging, it stimu- 
lates to exercise. 

The peculiar properties of coffee have been 
discovered by chemistry to reside in the three 
ingredients of which it is composed. A volatile 
oii, which gives it its aroma, acts as a gentle 
stimulant, favors transpiration, slightly moves 
the bowels, and checks the waste of the body; 
a principle termed, when found in coffee, cof- 
feine, which is identical with the theine ob- 
tained from tea, and has, like it, the remarka- 
ble property of arresting the waste or decay of 
the living body; and an astringent acid, which 
has a tonic and constipating effect, which coun- 
teracts the laxative tendency of the volatile oil. 

Coffee, moreover, is said to have a decided 
remedial effect in gravel and gout. In France 
and its colonies both these diseases, where they 
were once so frequent, have greatly diminished 
since coffee-drinking has become general. A 
case is recorded of a gentleman, who, having 
suffered severely from the age of twenty-five to 
fifty years with the gout, and whose hands and 
feet had become knotted with chalk-stones, was 
cured by the use of coffee, which not only re- 
moved the disease, but its uncomfortable de- 
posits, 

Six hundred millions of pounds of coffee are 
the estimated amount of the whole product, 
chiefly obtained from Arabia, South America, 
and the East and West Indies, Coffee was 
first introduced into Europe about two hundred 
years ago, where its annual consumption has 
reached over two hundred millions of pounds. 
Germany and France are the chief consumers 








in Europe, and over the whole world there are 
supposed to be nearly a hurdred million of 
coffee-drinkers, or one-fifth of those who regale 
themselves with tea. 

We shall venture to suggest to our housekeep- 
ers some hints by which they may learn to im- 
prove their coffee, which is confessed by all 
connoisseurs to be more execrably made in the 
United States than in any other country. In 
the first place, the coffee grain must be good ; 
that of Mocha is the best, but the less-esteemed 
product of Brazil and the West Indies may be 
rendered almost equal to that of the finest quali- 
ty by keeping it for a sufficient time in its raw 
state. ‘‘The worst coffee produced,” says a 
competent judge, ‘‘ will in ten to fourteen years 
become as good and acquire as high a‘flavor as 
the best we now have from Turkey.” 

Coffee, like tea, should be infused and never 
boiled. By the latter process, so often adopted 
in this country, the volatile oil is dissipated, 
and its pleasant aroma and useful effects lost, 
and the bitterness and constipating properties 
of the astringent acid retained too abundantly, 
giving the beverage a disagreeable taste, and 
rendering it unwholesome. The coffee, to be 
good, must be roasted, not burned, just before 


| use, and when ground, quickly made. The 


water on the boil—the coffee-pot having been 


( previously heated, lest it should reduce the 


temperature—must be poured over the coffee, 
spread upon cloth or perforated metal, and al- 
lowed to percolate slowly into the receptacle 
below. A frequent error in this country is the 
use of too little coffee or too much water. The 
coffee should always be made strong, and di- 
luted only with boiling milk when ready for 
drinking. 

Coffee is often adulterated with beans, peas, 
rye, and chicory. These substances are not 
unwholesome, but they make a beverage which 
with their color may deceive the eye, but never 
the taste of the connoisseur. Chicory, which 
is the most common substitute for or ingredient 
mixed with coffee, is the powdered root of the 
common endive, cultivated in our gardens for 
salad, and has when pure no unwholesome 
qualities. The ground chicory as sold is often 
mixed with Venetian red to give it a coffee 
color, and this Venetian red is not seldom 
adulterated with brick-dust. It is advisable, 
therefore, for those who wish to drink a cup of 
coffee, not only in name and appearance but in 
reality, to procure the bean in its natural state, 
and to roast and grind it themselves as they 
may want it, 





WHAT THE WINTER HAS DONE 
FOR US. 


MONG all our victories over nature our 
mastery of winter, though seldom noticed, 
is one of the most significant. A winter fifty 
years ago was a much more serious incoénven- 
ience than now, and more fatal too to comfort 
and health. The old mythology has been re- 
written, and Boreas is a terrible god no more. 
The spirit of invention that winter has called 
forth is one of the pleasant signs of the times, 
a good omen of the progress we are achieving 
in the adaptation of the globe. to the higher 
uses of human habitation. ‘To make a cata- 
logue of the arts, public and private, which have 
abated the severity of winter would be as com- 
plimentary to our good sense as to our product- 
ive genius. Nor is this all, for we have work- 
ed manfully on its good side, and enlisted it in 
the service of health, culture, and refinement. 
We understand its tonic virtues, its periodic 
restoration of jaded nerves, its bountiful sup- 
plies for exhausted strength. <A bath of cold 
air is always accessible, always safe if you havea 
good circulation, and always the cheapest of lux- 
uries, while an hour in the Central Park of a 
clear winter’s day is worth a week at Saratoga. 
Our people see this very clearly, and are making 
good use of their knowledge. Summer takes 
care of itself. But the rough, savage winter 
has to be brought under civilization, and the 
people who most thoroughly harness it in obe- 
dience to their necessities and tastes are sure to 
lead in the march of the world’s progress, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to a Koung Poet. 

N Y DEAR ASAPH,—So you have a vol- 

ume of poetry ready for the printer, and 
are only hesitating in your selection of a pub- 
lisher. You are not alone in the situation, dear 
Asaph. There are many thousands of young 
men of your age all over the country who are 
in the same position, and meditating the same 
choice. Let me advise you to try the very first 
publisher that offers; and may you find one as 
friendly, as gentle, and as true as the one Gift- 
ed Hopkins found in Dr. Holmes’s ** Guardian 
Angel!” When I say the first publisher that 
offers you must not misunderstand me. I do 
not mean that when it is known you have a vol- 
ume of poetry ready all the great publishers will 
instantly write and make you munificent offers. 
No; not exactly that. I use the word offers in 
the general sense. I mean the publisher most 
convenient to you. You can make the experi- 
ment with him as well as with any. You ask 
me about manners, My dear boy, in your case 





good sense, reason, and a little reflection, are 
the best manners you can show. 

For, oh my boy! you are going to wince and 
suffer. I wish I could help you. I wish I 
could take your punishment, as the pugilists 
say, vicariously. But it is impossible. No- 
body can bear another man’s disappointment 
more than he can shed another’s tears; and no- 
body can prove to another that he is to be dis- 
appointed—at least in such a matter as this. 
You will think me foolish in saying so, because 
I have not read your verses. No, I have not; 
and it is not necessary. Dear child, I read my 
own fifty years ago, and I know all about it. 
Mine were yours, and yours are mine; except 
that I used to write Byron and Campbell and 
Moore, and you write Tennyson and Browning 
and Longfellow. I know that I should find 
poetic feeling and sympathy and facility in your 
verses, ‘They would show a generous, refined, 
cultivated mind. They would have rhyme and 
rhythm; and the young ladies to whom you 
have read them, and the young gentlemen who 
know of them, and the kind literary friends to 
whom you have submitted them, asking their 
perfectly impartial and unbiased opinion, all 
agree that they are excellent, and touching, and 
delightful, and full of promise; and with time 
and riper experience there is no knowing—in 
fact, if you could only understand it, dear 
Asaph—no knowing but that you may some 
day write poetry. 

That is what it means. And what else could 
you expect? If you send a poem to Mr. Long- 
fellow, for instance, and request his unpreju- 
diced judgment, do you suppose, if he takes any 
notice of your request, that that kind heart will 
make you suffer? Is it likely, humanly speak- 
ing, that he will say to you that you have writ- 
ten a book full of imitative sentimentality, and 
that there are at least a million young Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen who can do, and are per- 
petually engaged in doing precisely the same 
thing? Of course he will not say this. He 
will not say it, because he knows that you would 
not believe it. He knows that you would think 
him hardened by his own fame; and he is quite 
modest enough not to trust his own impression 
of your performances as final even if it were 
what I have suggested. And what right, my 
dear young poet, have you to put him or any 
body else in such a position? If he should not 
answer, you would think him haughty and cold. 
If he should reply that your poetry was rubbish, 
you would think him brutal, If he should say 
that it seems to him very melodious and full of 
fine feeling, you would swell and puff like any 
bird you choose toname. My dear young poet, 
let your first lesson in good manners be not to 
force a good man into such a false position. 

You say that he ought to tell the truth, 
though the heavens fall. Possibly. But clear- 
ly you have no right to coerce men continually 
into acts of moral heroism. Be as moral and 
heroic yourself as you can be; but leave the 
rest of us alone. You have no right to be per- 
petually knocking a man down in order to fur- 
nish him with the opportunity of exercising the 
virtue of Christian forgiveness. There is also 
virtue in Christian justice, remember. But 
when a poor fellow reads, for instance, what 
the Nation says of his precious little venture of 
poems in one slight volume, do you suppose he 
estimates that particular virtue of justice very 
highly? Does he not rather say in his heart 
of hearts, ‘‘ This is a captious, querulous, bit- 
ter, mean, sour, and dastardly personal assault?” 
But is any body bound to admire your poetry, 
pray? Am I sour and personal because I thrust 
my pen through you in the Nation? Why, here 
is your note to me inclosing that very volume 
in manuscript, and requesting my unbiased opin- 
ion. I post that opinion for you and for man- 
kind at large upon the columns of the Nation, 
and you declare with a livid lip that I am a 
mean fellow. My dear Parnassian friend, is it 
not very evident that you might correct your 
manners in this respect to very great advantage ? 

I am aware, dear Asaph, that you have not 
yet provoked public criticism. You are still 
deciding who shall publish your poetry. But 
when the ordeal comes, remember .that I have 
advised you that your manners should be based 
upon reason and reflection. How many poets 
are there in this country whose poetry repays 
publishing? Idoubtif there areadozen. The 
question for you to ponder is whether you are 
likely to be the thirteenth. Very properly you 
ask why you should not be? And that is the 
question which at least tén thousand other 
young gentlemen and ladies, with a neat man- 
uscript volume of verses ready for the printer, 
are also asking at this very moment. And 
don’t misunderstand me, I do not advise you 
not to print if you can find a publisher. I 
know that there is not only genius, but there is 
also the modesty of genius; and if a young fel- 
low should suppose I am cynically asserting that 
poetry is a lost art, and that all the great poets 
have appeared and disappeared, he is a very 
foolish young fellow, and I hope he will live to 
disprove what I certainly neither believe nor 
declare. 

But first, be reasonable with your publisher 
(when you find him); second, be reasonable 
with your critics; third, be reasonable with 
your public; that is my golden rule for a po- 
et’s good manners as ‘a poet. Your publisher 





sees every day very many young men upon the 
same business which you come to propose. 
Perhaps he is a scholar, perhaps not. He may 
be a man of literary taste, or he may not. But 
remember that you have not called upon him 
as a scholar or as a man of taste. You have 
never seen him before. You have no claim 
upon him of any kind, Your visit is exclu- 
sively one of business. You have called to ask 
him to spend some of his money. He natu- 
rally asks you in what way the expense will be 
of advantage to him—in what way he can get 
his money back again. You can only reply 
that it will return to him from the sale of your 
book of poetry. Now that is a subject which 
he thoroughly understands, and of which you 
know nothing whatever. The sale of books is 
his business. He studies the market. He has 
immense experience. In his view, and neces- 
sarily, your book is a mere commodity of trade. 
If your reputation—which is ‘also a marketable 
commodity—or the subject of your work, or 
any collateral circumstances, promise a good 
and remunerative sale, he may be willing to 
make a bargain. 

But do you seriously think he ought to do 
so because you are conscious of the poetic af- 
flatus, and because Mr. Bryant thinks very 
highly of your verses, and because the master 
of the Academy at Tidwidgeonvilleopolis is of 
opinion that your muse combines the lyric fire 
of Samuel Woodworth with the elegiac tender- 
ness of P. Emmons? Dear poet, in the office 
of the publisher remember that you are a trad- 
er, and that you must be able to show the other 
“party” a quo for the guid which you require. 

And so with your critics, They are not 
bound to be silent because they do not like 
your book. In publishing you challenge pub- 
licity. You say when you go into print that 
you have done something worth doing. You 
have occupied the time and consumed the labor 
of honest workmen, and if you have wasted 
them you ought to be exposed. My dear 
Asaph, I sincerely hope that you do not wish 
to be one of that great company of spooneys 
who say: “If he couldn’t speak well of my 
book, he might have said nothing about it.” 
What! do you decry pickpockets, and yet wish 
to perpetrate a fraud upon the public? Do 
you wish only the papers that will from any 
motive praise you to speak of your poetry? 
Do you insist that criticism shall be merely 
publishers’ puffing? No, Sir, critics have a 
duty to do which they can not honorably avoid. 
If I read in my newspaper or my magazine that 
you have written a volume of delightful verse, 
and that certain poets had better look to their 
laurels, I stop at my bookseller’s and order your 
charming volume, and find that it is not charm- 
ing at all. The critic has swindled me out of 
the price of the work. What is that to me 
that he didn’t wish to hurt your feelings? He 
has not undertaken to spare your feelings, but 
he has undertaken to tell me the honest truth 
about books, and he has betrayed his trust. 

You will probably take it as a personal af- 
front that a man does not think you a poet aft- 
er you have written and published your vol- 
ume. At least, my dear fellow, if you do not 
you will greatly differ from many others whom 
I shall not name. But remember, if the crit- 
ics are unjust they will not prevail. Byron and 
Keats conquered their sharp censors each in 
his own way. Your true course is to ask your- 
self, when somebody says that you are no poet, 
“TIsn’t the difficulty with this criticism the fact 
that it is true?” Asaph, I have had some ex- 
perience of what is called criticism in this coun-" 
try, and I assure you its fault is not severity. 

And be reasonable with your public. I know 
men who are sour and morose—yes, who are 
‘going to the bad’’—because they think they 
are not appreciated. ‘‘There is Narr,” says 
one of these, ‘‘see how his books sell! Do 
you suppose that I can’t write as well as Narr!” 
And the poor fellow is green with envy and 
spleen. Now, I have generally found that this 
kind of man overestimated himself; and he 
was very angry because other people did not 
take him at his own valuation. But the public 
is generally fair. It is very often immensely 
good-natured. Look at it. You despise John 
Smith as an author; his last poem seems to 
you utter drivel. Well now, I read in this 
morning’s paper that it has gone into the twen- 
ty-fifth thousandth in twenty-five days. I say 
nothing about the poem, for I may happen to 
like it more than you do; but is it not plain 
that if the public is so fond of drivel, you ought 
not to expect it to like your sublime song? 
You quarrel with people who dote upon Smith, 
for instance, that they do not buy your poetry. 
Why should they? Do you suppose that John 
Milton would be troubled that the worthy pub- 
lic, which buys hundreds of editions of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, buys very few editions of 
the Paradise Lost ? 

Think of that, dear Asaph. If your poetry 
is really poetry, what does it matter for you as 
a great poet whether the public thinks so or 
not? If it is not poetry, why should the pub- 
lic admire it? Your proper manners as a poet 
may be expressed in one word—good-humor. 
Be sure that you have enough of that for all 
emergencies, and then may you speedily find 
a publisher! Your sympathetic Friend, 

An OLD BacHELor, 
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HOLIDAY TOYS. 


CHRISTMAS TREES. 
HRISTMAS trees this winter are made of 
metal tubes, trunk, branches, and all in 
one, imitating so accurately the Christmas pines 
that when placed beside real trees it is difficult 
to distinguish the metal tree from the natural 
one. <A pipe connected with the chandelier con- 
ducts the gas through every limb, and jets every 
where light up the tree most brilliantly. Retlect- 
ors of polished tin and gay-colored paper enhance 
the bright display. New ornaments in the shape 
of flame-colored animals in miniature, elephants, 
tigers, lobsters, etc., are suspended by elastic 
cords. For the benefit of our juvenile friends 
we have looked through Santa Claus’s treasures 
to find out what he has in store for them. 


DOLLS. 

A handsome doll, possessed of a stately and 
dignified mien, is dressed in the style of a French 
Marquise of the ancient régime. A trained skirt 
of cherry-colored satin opens in front and dis- 
closes a white silk petticoat, ruffled with blond 
lace. The waist is made surplice with a blond 
chemisette. Sleeves tight to the elbow, where 
they form a ruffle lined with blond fluted lace. 
Filigree necklace and bracelets. Cherry satin 
high-crowned hat with tiny tufts of white ostrich 
feathers at the side. 

Another is a younger lady with a pretty blonde 
face of wax—arms and limbs ditto—blue eyes 
of glass, yet not glassy—and golden curls of real 
hair. When standing—and she preserves her 
equilibrium admirably—she is quite tall, three 
feet and a half indeed. In a reclining position 
her eyes close as if in slumber. Her clothing, 
made in her native city, Berlin, is exceeding] 
stylish, A dress of white poplin gored a iu 
princesse is elaborately braided with blue. Her 
girdle is of blue silk, with reticule attached con- 
taining a tiny mouchoir and porte-monnaie. She 
wears a jaunty little white felt hat and long blue 
veil, and high Polish boots of bronze, adorned 
With tassels and gilt buttons. 

A happy-faced bride wears a white silk trained 
dress with lace tunic, blond veil and bandeau 
of tiny white flowers, gloves of white kid, but- 
toning up to the elbow, bouquet, lace kerchief, 
and pearl jewelry. 

Another young lady is a miniature copy of a 

New York belle. She has a bisque head, hazel 
eyes, rosy cheeks, and sunny brown hair ar- 
ranged with short curls over the forehead, and 
large braided chignon. Her dress of blue pop- 
lin,of Pyne’s best Irish, is made and trimmed in 
the prevailing style—gored tight in front with a 
long train. A trained petticoat of crinoline sup- 
ports her when standing, and displays the grace- 
ful sweep of her flowing skirt. Gilt ear-rings and 
pin. 
: A saucy little body is jauntily attired in a 
street suit of Bismarck velveteen—short skirt, 
redingote, and toquet, such as are seen every 
fine afternoon on Broadway. 

Still another with baby face, light frizzed hair, 
and night-dress, says papa and mamma when 
pressed to do so. Lying down she folds her 
arms and closes her eyes in slumber. One, very 
small, is put to sleep in a swinging cradle by 
pulling a cord at the side. On pulling another 
string she opens her eyes; at a third pull she 
cries ; a fourth jerk and she throws up her arms; 
one pull more and she sits bolt upright, scream- 
ing at the top of her lungs. 

Besides these there are tanned leather dolls 
warranted to fall without breaking, and to wash, 
with soap and water, without fading. There are 
rubber dolls dressed in crocheted suits, and in 
Scotch costumes. Again, there are Papal Zou- 
aves, gay hussars, Swiss peasants, and Russians 
clad in furs; Napoleons with fierce eyes and 
fiercer mustache, beside meek little Red Riding 
Hoods ; angel dolls in cherub array, with a sash 
about the waist and outspread wings; boot- 
blacks and contrabands; whole families of paper- 
dolls, with mamma and daughters displaying the 
latest Paris fashions; rattle-dolls a la Japanese, 
with little jingling bells every where, and an 
ivory handle; patriotic misses draped with the 
flag; and china-dolls provided with three changes 
of dress, 

MUSICAL TOYS. 


The handsomest toy of the season, sold by-the- 
way at eighty-five dollars, is in a rosewood box 
about two feet square. The front and top of glass 
disclose an amphitheatre filled with spectators 
and gayly-dressed figures on the stage, above 
which is stretched a tight rope. On turning a 
crank at the side of the box music is heard—very 
sweet music too, and played with good effect, for 
the figures on the stage begin to dance in a fren- 
zied manner, but in excellent time, and a tiny 
Blondin appears on the tight-rope above, wheel- 
ing a barrow back and forth, amidst the flutter- 
ing of flags and tossing of caps in the audience. 

Another toy, handsome enough for a parlor 
ornament, represents a fairy with her wand and 
lyre reclining in a grove under a globe of glass. 
An outer globe is filled with water in which are 
tiny gold fish, alive and swimming. Seen through 
the water the nymph of the sea appears to be a 
great distance away. When a concealed crank 
is turned she seizes her lyre, assumes an attitude. 
and almost deludes one into-believing that the 
fairy-like strains of music on the water proceed 
from her magic fingers instead of the machinery 
in the box beneath her. 

A miniature ball-room is another musical play- 
thing. Gayly-dressed couples represent the Fez- 
ziwig festival—‘‘ people not to be trifled with, who 
would dance, and had no notion of walking.” 
When the machinery is wound up the music be- 
gins, the fiddlers play in earnest, and away they 
go ; ‘‘top couple down the middle and back again, 
new top couples starting off again as soon as they 
got there; all top couples at last, and not a bot- 
tom one to help them,” 


Small hand-organs for parlor use are sold for 
fifteen and twenty dollars, ‘They are inclosed in 
pretty rosewood boxes, and play four dancing 
tunes—a waltz, polka, schottish, and quadrilles. 
A round music-box, scarcely larger than the palm 
of the hand, is made of tin. It may be thrown 
about in the roughest manner without injury, and 
set in operation by a very small child. Turn a 
screw, and it plays Z/ Bacio and Somnambula in 
sweet low tones with perfect accuracy. There are 
musical sewing: hi and spinning-wheels ; 
whistles of every shape and sound; and drums 
that are played upon by sticks moved by a crank 
playing a tattoo—far preferable to the monoton- 
ous rub-a-dub-dub heard in the nursery when the 
sticks are guided by hands ynused to the art. 





JAPANESE TOYS AND FIRE-WORKS. 


Some of the most ingenious toys are of Japa- 
nese and Chinese origin. The ‘‘ All-Right” top- 
spinning sword is not a novelty; the real Japa- 
nese humming-top is newer. When wound up 
and set in motion half a dozen smaller tops issue 
from the large one, spinning and humming for 
several minutes. ‘I'wo dollars and a half is the 
price. 

The Steam Top and Jig Dancer is made on 
scientific principles. An alcohol lamp under a 
saucer of water generates steam. ‘lhe steam 
spins the top and makes a merry negro sus- 
pended above it dance a jig. Price two dollars. 
A Chinese plaything represents the steps of a 
pagoda, on which are athletes on a ladder turn- 
ing somersaults. ‘The sides of the ladder are 
tubes in which are balls of mercury that give the 
proper impetus and turn the figures down each 
step, never missing one or tumbling over. Oth- 
ers perform wonderful antics while being drawn 
on a wagon with wheels of watch-springs. 

The Automatic Swimming Bird must be placed 
in a large bath-tub after being wound up by ma- 
chinery. By means of a screw between the 
metallic webs the position of the webs and the 
course is regulated, the duck swimming to the 
right or left, backward or forward, in the most 
natural manner. 

A Chinese juggler is made to toss plates over 
his head and catch them again, dancing all the 
while to music proceeding from a box beneath 
him. Another leaps through a hoop, and throws 
balls in the air in the most methodical way. The 
Zoetrope, or magic wheel, by an optical delusion, 
produces in a mirror all sorts of amusing scenes. 

Hand-grenades that may be used in the parlor 
send out harmless missiles in every direction. 
Japanese lightning is an innocent kind of fire- 
works, the stick, held in the hand, sends out 
stars of fire through the room. Most curious of 
all is the Chinese wonder-paper for perfuming a 
room. Crimp a slip of the paper, set it on a 
table, and apply fire; instantly green grass an 
inch high springs up, and a delicious odor is 
diffused through the apartment. 


PUZZLES AND GAMES. 

There is an immense variety of puzzles and 
games. ‘There are gipsy oracles and Yankee for- 
tune-tellers; the games of squails and parlor 
lotto; Chinese billiards and croquet for the floor 
and tor the table. ‘There are ruined castles and 
the Coliseum all to be rebuilt of blocks of wood ; 
Swiss chalets, with peasants’ goats and Alpine 
scenery; the Siege of the Mountain, Zouaves at 
bivouac, and village school-houses, built of al- 
phabet blocks, with illuminated letters and en- 
gravings; scenes in Normandy, fox-hunts, and 
most terrible shipwrecks. There is a metamor- 
phoscope exhibiting a hundred different figures, 
groups of children, landscapes, battles, villages, 
processions, ete. An improved kaleidoscope pro- 
duces, as if by magic, the most beautiful pictures 
from common garden-flowers. 


COMICALITIES. 

There are clowns performing most absurd an- 
tics when turned by a crank, nodding and danc- 
ing; orators gesticulating and shaking their heads 
in the wisest manner; caricatures of Napoleon 
and Bismarck consulting the thermometer of 
Europe; apes blacking boots; Punch and Judy 
wrangling as usual; a huge Russian swallowing 
a Cossack; grotesque figures holding a carnival 
on wheels—when drawn along they move about 
in a ludicrous dance; and hosts of other absurdi- 
ties that make one laugh at the first glance. 


GIFTS FOR GIRLS. 

A very expensive present for a little girl is a 
miniature dinner-set of French china, ornament- 
ed with a painted wreath. In the same case with 
the china are cut-glass goblets, silver-ware, cut- 
lery, bronze candelabras, and table linen—every 
thing, indeed, that the most fastidious little folks 
could desire for a bountifully-spread table—all 
carefully packed away in an oaken chest. 

Another case contains a tiny and complete toi- 
lette set, brushes, combs, hand-glass, pomade-jar, 
etc. Still another is a drawing-room with rose- 
wood and brocatelle furniture; again, there is a 
dining-room, a kitchen, an old-fashioned cup- 
board well supplied with crockery, and doll equi- 
pages of every kind, carriages, coupés, and sleighs, 

A useful present, called the Little Embroiderer, 
is a work-box furnished with worsteds, patterns, 
needles, and simple directions for using them. 
A color-box is supplied with paints, pallet, and 
brushes, The Moss Rose Surprise-box is a bunch 
of roses and buds. As you stoop to smell the 
perfume a concealed spring opens the largest rose 
with a loud noise and a doll fairy flies at your 

ce. 

GIFTS FOR BOYS. 

For boys there are leaping-horses arranged on a 
platform in order not to injure the carpets ; goats 
that bleat, and dogs that bark; menageries with 
all sorts of wild animals; fire-engines with hose 
that throw the water across a room; livery sta- 





bles with vehicles, hostlers, and horses; grocery 
stores and restaurants; pack-mules with well- 





filled panniers, driven by Swiss muleteers; ex- 
press-wagons heavily laden with boxes, barrels, 
and parcels; ships, steamers, and craft of every 
nation; locomotive and train; canes, riding- 
whips, etc.—all exact imitations of those used 
by the grown folks every day before admiring 
boyish eyes. 

PERSONAL. 

Tr is understood that the Rev. Dr. Henry S. Portrr, 
at present Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton (Bishop Easrsvrn’s), has been called to the rec- 
torship of Grace Church in this city. Dr. P. is a gen- 
tleman about five-and-thirty years of age, of superior 
pulpit powers, and very fine-looking. The call is a 
ten-thousand-per-annum one. The Doctor is a son of 
the late Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

—The Mr. Rorziine who built the Suspension 
Bridges at Niagara Falls and Cincinnati, and who is 
to build the great Suspension Bridge over the East 
River, has purchased for himself a little farm of 
23,000 acres in Iowa, on which he proposes to settle 
down, and thus chant to himself: 

“ Poor drudge of the city! 
How happy he feels, 


With burrs on his } 
And the he 





—Of Mr. Mortzy’'s third and fourth volumes of the 
History of the Netherlands, to be published in three 
or four weeks by the Harpers, the London Spectator 
naively says: ‘We do not intend, of course, to criti- 
cise the history. To do that a critic must possess a 
knowledge of authorities equal to Mr. Moriey’s, and 
we do not possess it.” 

—The lady readers of the Bazar must not speak too 
lightly of the night-cap department of our illustra- 
tions, for in certain emergencies a want of attention 
in that regard might prove annoying. Remember, 
Lady Margaret Herserr once asked a friend for a 
pretty pattern for a night-cap. ‘ Well,” said the per- 
son, “what signifies the pattern ofa night-cap?” ‘Oh, 
child,” said she, “you know in case of fire!” 

*—Imitating the examples of Taaoxrray and Dick- 
Ens, Miss Mary E. Brappon is coming over to us to 
say a few things that she thinks’ will interest that por- 
tion of the nation who read her novels. 

—Ross1nt, charming old musicator, stands upon his 
dignity with the pecunious Rotusoni1p, and refuses to 
visit or dine with him, simply because when Mr. R. 
was a little “ short” one day, some five-and-forty years 
ago, the Baron refused to discount his paper for fifty 
francs—say about ten dollars. Rosstn1’s notes in that 
day, whether musical or ‘ accommodation,” were less 
marketable than now. 

—People live to be very old on different sorts of edi- 
ble and potable. Guizor and Avner are each 80. The 
former conceals in his person a bottle of claret every 
day at dinner and eats as doth alaboring man. AvsEr, 
on the other hand, abandons himself to cold water, 
light food, and much trot a-horseback. Each of the 
old gentlemen works his eight hours a day, and likes 
it. 

—Carrorta Parti's first week of warbling in the 
French provinces, this season, brought into her privy 
purse the consolatory sum of seven thousand dollars 
in gold. She is a very nice person, and deserves it. 

—How old the people are growing! Now, there is 
Uncle NaTHanie1 Fui.erron, who at 92 goes daily to 
his bank at Bellows Falls, Vermont, and “ does” paper 
just as the Cashier of our Grocers’ Bank does; and 
there, too, is Aunt Raouet Hearn, who died recent- 
ly in Brownville, Maine, at 102, leaving an unprotect- 
ed young daughter of 82! 

—Henry Warp Berouer’s farm near Peekskill is 
reported to have yielded him $3700 last year from the 
sale of carrots, currants, celery, cabbages, and such. 
He disposes of all his surplus roots in exchange for 
the root of all evil. As a business, however, we reck- 
on it don’t pay. Sowing wheat in Plymouth and tares 
in Peekskill are so utterly at variance! 

—One winter, some years gone by, Mr. Joun Hrox- 
Er, the great flourist and baker of this city, gave to 
the poor several thousand loaves of bread. Baron 
Rorusouixp, of Paris, does the same thing yearly, and 
this year has placed at the office of the Public Assist- 
ance Society 30,000 tickets, each entitling the holder 
to two pounds of bread. 

—Since Wurrtirr, the poet, lost his’ sister he has 
lived a very secluded life at Amesbury. He is a bach- 
elor of 60. Next to Lonerettow he sells better than 
any American poet. His early life was passed on a 
farm, at hard work, until he was eighteen. He had 
no education other than what he picked up from a few 
winters’ attendance on the public schools of his native 
district. At the age of twenty, however, he had man- 
aged to secure two years’ tuition at a town academy ; 
but then he left school to work his way in the world, 
and what he has since learned he has gathered from 
contact with actual life, or by solitary study in his own 
library. To this lack of classical culture may doubt- 
less be attributed the charming simplicity of his style, 
and the peculiar American character of all his writings. 

—The excellent custom of pensioning clergymen, 
who have given the best of their lives to a particular 
congregation or parish, has been followed by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, that has re- 
tired the Rev. Atzeret Barnes on $1000 per annum. 
Trinity Church, in this city, not only has the same 
custom, but allows a very liberal pension to the wid- 
ow of any clergyman who may die in the service of 
the parish. 

—Excellent Mrs. Toorne (Susan), who died recent- 
ly, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, bequeathed $21,500 to va- 
rious benevolent societies connected with the Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches in her pro- 
pinquity, and directed that whatever might be left 
should be equally divided among the ‘five boards” 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

—Briauam Youne has issued a Scarlet Letter to the 
young bucks of Utah, directing every one of them to 
get married; and, by way of hurrying them up, says 
that if after a certain day any girls ‘are left over” he 
will marry them himself. 

—The estate of the late Exzas Hows, Jun., foots up 
six hundred and eighteen thousand dollars, which it 
is needless to say was made by a needle. 

—The youngest brother of the Emperor of Austria, 
Lovts Victor, is off to Madrid to be united in the holy 
bonds, etc., to the youngest daughter of the Queen of 
all the Spains. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Society for the promo- 
tion of Evangelical knowledge have published a sketch 
of the famous Lota Monrez, and her conversion to 

Christianity. At an early age she eloped with a Brit- 
ish officer to India; disagreed with him; separated ; 
returned to England; took to the stage. The King 
of Bavaria fell in love with her at Munich, created her 
Countess of Landsfeld, and settled a large estate upon 
her, with feudal rights over two thousand persons. A 
change of cabinet in 1848 brought into power those 
who drove her out of the country. Wonderful and 
rapid as had been her elevation, her fall was still more 
sudden—her estates confiscated—like the prodigal, 
she had “wasted her substance with riotous living,” 








and now reduced to distress and poverty, she went 
once more upon the stage. In 1852 she came to the 
United States, but was not a success; remained two 
or three years, and went to Australia; returned and 
settled down in New York; lectured in various places 
with pecuniary success; finally became deeply inter- 
ested in religious matters; devoted much time to the 
interests of the Magdalen Asylum. In the latter part 
of 1860, Dr. Hawks received a message from Lora 
Montez earnestly requesting him to visit her as a cler- 
gyman. Hv has left a statement of his visit, and found 
her smitten down with a paralysis of her left side, and 
death seemed to be at hand. He states that in the 
course of a long experience he never saw deeper peni- 
tence or humility, and more contrition of soul than in 
this poor woman. Nothing could exceed the fervor 
of her devotion; and never had he a more watchful and 
attentive hearer when he read the Scriptures. It lay 
always within reach of her hand; and on his first visit 
to her he opened her Bible, and of its own accord, as 
it were, to the touching story of the Saviour’s forgive- 
ness of the Magdalen in the house of Simon. 

He found her a woman of genius, highly accom- 
plished, and of great natural eloquence. At times he 
listened to her amidst her streaming tears, as, with 
her right hand uplifted, and her singularly-expressive 
features—especially her keen black eyes—speaking as 
plainly as her tongue, she would dwell upon her relig- 
ious enjoyments. She seemed to be the preacher, and 
not her pious visitor. When near her last moments, 
unable to speak, she was asked for a sign of her soul’s 
peace, when, fixing her eyes on the Doctor's, she calm- 
ly nodded her dying head affirmatively, and departed, 
we trust, to the land of rest. 

—The Duke or AreyLeE goes about Scotland lectur- 
ing, just as Emerson and Saxe do here; has been 
elected an honorary member of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Glasgow, takes an interest in 
it, and lectures before it; is an A 1 lecturer; can tell 
a good story too, as the following will show: He was 
traveling with the Duke or NortuuMBeRLanD in a 
first-class carriage on the Northeastern Railway. At 
one of the stations a little commercial traveler got in. 
The three chatted familiarly until the train stopped at 
Alnwick Junction. Here the Duke or Nortnumser- 
LAND got out, and was met by a train of flunkies and 
servants. The commercial traveler said to his remain- 
ing companion, “‘Tha# must be some great swell.” 
“Yes,” said the Duke or ArcyLe; “he is the DuxE 
oF NorTHUMBERLAND.” ‘Bless me!” exclaimed the 
bagman; ‘and to think that he should have been so 
affable to two little snobs like us!” 

—tThe letter-writers are ubiquitous, penetrating the 
haunts and homes of noted men and women, and writ- 
ing of them as though the whole world was athirst for 
items personal. Here is what a pen-and-ink man of 
Cambridge writes, after having taken stock of Lona- 
FELLOw: “Since the fearful death of his wife the out- 
ward man of the poet has altered much. The step is 
less buoyant than it was, the bearing less joyous, the 
look less elate. The florid man has matured into an 
exceeding mellowness of dignity. Ripe and rich look- 
ing he always was—exquisitely neat in dress and ex- 
quisitely elegant in person—though always animated 
by a suspicion of foppery. But now he has attained a 
wonderful plet of expression. His aspect is 
that of a bard in the full affluence of his years and the 
full wealth of his genius. His silvered hair is long and 
wavy. His beard grows white and thick beneath his 
chin, looking more like a deep lace ruff than any thing 
else. His voice is melodious as an organ, and his 
features, handsome as ever, have been touched with 
new lines by the action.of thought and sorrow. His 
manners are very beautiful to all persons, and he car- 
ries about him that indescribable atmosphere that 
marks the perfectly cultured gentleman.” 

—Three of the prominent literary men of London— 
Tom Taytor, Epmunp Yates, and AntHony TROLLOPE 
—were clerks in the London Post-oftice. The writer 
of this was also at one time clerk in a post-office, 
where the receipts ran as high as $100 per annum. 
There are not many book-people in the New York 
city Post-office, but in the Custom-house there are 
several— Ricnarp Grant Wuirr, R. H. Stopparp, 
Barry Gray, and others. It is considered quite rep- ~ 
utable for literary people to be “tin the Customs.” 

—Srureeon has a difficulty with his feet — gout: 
don’t like to say ‘‘no” to an invitation where nice 
people are convened to do the usual thing with nice 
edibles and potables. He's becoming quite copious 
in person, and some of his friends think he had bet- 
ter stop for a little. 

—Groree D. Prentice, the Louisville editor, the 
American poet, takes things in the easiest sort of 
way in his editorial sanctum; sits in easy-chair; feet 
in slippers ; loose woolen jacket instead of coat; black 
felt-hat, full of paragraphs written on uneven little 
strips of paper; gives handful to foreman; goes out 
tolunch; asks you to go (if you amount to any thing) ; 
sits at table and sips wine with a newspaper before 
him; eyes twinkle; takes out pencil and traces illeg- 
ible scrawl] on margin; tears it off and puts into hat; 
keeps doing it until margin is used up; goes back to 
office. All around on the floor are scattered ex- 
changes; in his lap he holds book of reference. On 
opposite side of table sits amanuensis, who jots down 
words that spring from the busy brain and fall from 
the thin lips. Book-cases, stored with rare works, 
monopolize walls of the room, and if it is in the chilly 
days of autumn a sickly coal-fire smoulders in the 
open grate. Present card and state business, and the 
man who sits with slippered ease in arm-chair wili 
motion you to a seat with courtly dignity, and then 
if you chance to touch upon some bright theme of the 
past you will unlock a rich store-house of incident 
and learning. The sad face will flush With youth; 
and as the golden memories come trooping by you 
will be regaled with descriptions and anecdotes of the 
great men of the last generation. 

—The young Kine or Bavazra isn’t at all nice. He 
has broken his promise of marriage to the Princess 
Sopra, and goes on in a very naughty way; says he 
has only three wishes: first, not to reign; second, not 
to reside at Munich; third, not to marry. He is a 
flighty young fellow, and wouldn't do at all as a fam- 
ily man. ; 

—A notable English banker, long resident in Mexi- 
co, Mr. Etsraquio Barron, has recently deceased. 
He was a great friend of ex-Postmaster Isaao V. 
Fow er, who lately returned to Mexico to resume a 
position of responsibility in one of Mr. Barron's 
mining and manufacturing establishments. He was 
twice a millionaire, and was one of the foremost bank- 
ers in Mexico; ‘and yet,” Mr. Barron was accus- 
tomed to observe, ‘‘ when I come to England not half 
adozen people know who Iam.” In the United States, 
however, he was celebrated as the plaintiff in a famous 
lawsuit against the United States Government, which 
had seized upon the negocio of the New Almaden, and, 
although victorious in the Supreme Court at W ashin g- 
ton, was fain at last to compound the Barzon claim 
for a million and three quarters of dollars. 

—A very “loud” person of the name of Crank is ex- 
tant in Paris, lately exported from this country. He 
is largely “tin oil.” Just at the present writing he 
pervades one of the prominent hotels, occupying 
twenty-eight elegantly furnished rooms for his family 
of four persons. It is said he has n-o e-n-d of money. 
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Foot Muff. 

Tuts beautiful and comfortable foot muff, which can be folded up and carried as 
a satchel when not needeW, will be found excellent for driving or traveling. It con- 
sists of two pieces of enameled cloth, each three quarters of a yard long and three- 
eighths of a yard wide, and pointed at one end, as shown in the illustration. Both 
these pieces are bound with black worsted braid, with the exception of the 
straight end, which is faced. The slippers of black cloth, lined with white fur, and 
embroidered with white silk in arabesque designs, are sewn on one of these pieces. 
A piece of enameled cloth, a quarter of a yard long and an eighth of a yard wide, 
is set on the straight end to serve as a pocket. For the better protection of the 
foot muff a third piece of brown linen, of the same size as the two first, and bound 
with red worsted braid, is stitched on the straight end; when the muff is closed, as 
is seen in first illustration, this linen comes between the enameled cloth. <A han- 
dle, made of strong cord, covered with enameled cloth, is set on the outside of the 
foot muff, which is fastened with a button and loop. 


Walnut Purse. - 
Tuts tasteful little purse is netted of blue silk, and inclosed within a walnut 
shell. Take a large English walnut; bore two holes in the top of each half, and 
one hole in each side of the bottom; open it carefully, take out the kernel, wash 
the shell with soap and water, and give it several coatings of copal varnish. Cast 
on thirty stitches with blue filoselle on wooden needles two-fifths of an inch in 
circumference, and net twelve rounds. Cast off the stitches, and fasten the bag 
in the nut by sewing it through the holes at the top and the bottom. Finish the 
bottom with steel beads and tassels; pass a si’: cord, run 
through the meshes of the purse, through the holes in the 
top of the walnut, and finish the ends with steel tassels. 


Feather Flowers. 

Turse flowers are well suited for vases, etc., and can be 
made of pigeons’, birds’, or even hens’ feathers. The 
first of the accompanying illustrations represents a rose 
of white feathers, and the second a lily of gray. The 
leaves are cut in the desired shape from the wing feath- 
ers, the tip of the feather forming the point of the leaf. 
The leaves are fastened on wires, and wound with green 
or white silk in the manner shown in the illustration. 
The pistils and stamens of the lily are made of white wool 
stiffened with gum-arabic, and dotted at the end with a 
bit of black sealing-wax. 


Knitting Work-Bag. 
Martertiats: Reeds or steel springs one-fourth of an 
inch wide, green worsted, black filoselle, steel beads, 


Watnut Purse.—OPren, 


FEATHER Rose. 


green silk, and fine green silk cord. 
Wind the reeds or steel springs with 
green worsted; stitch the worsted 
thereon with black filoselle in the 
pattern shown in the illustration, 
which gives the original size, and sew 
steel beads singly around the edge. 
The ends of the reeds must likewise 
be bound with green silk. The shape 
of the bag is shown in the illustra- 
tion. Sew nine reeds, thirteen inches 
long, together at the ends, and fasten 
another, ten inches long, crossways, 
in the middle of these. On each side 
of this cross-piece, about three and a 
half inches from it, put a reed ring, 
twelve inches long. Under each of 
these rings put the ends of three 
short reeds, the other ends of which 
are fastened with the ends of the nine 
long reeds. The ends of the reeds are 
covered, at each extremity of the bag, 
with a rosette of green silk, in the 
middle of which is a conical silk but- 
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ton, ornamented with steel beads. A green silk bag, six inches longer than the 
frame, is then fastened within the latter, and is closed at the top by means of a 
green silk cord and tassels, run through a shirr in the bag. 


Tatting and Silk Basket. 

Marteriats: Gray crochet cotton, blue silk, and blue ribbon.—This basket is 
made on a wire frame, which is shown in the accompanying illustration, of reduced 
size. This frame is covered on the outside with tatting rosettes, made of gray cot- 
ton, and islined with blue silk, and trimmed with ruches of blue ribbon, about three- 
fourths of an inch wide. The bottom is covered on the inside with a cushion of 
wadding, and is furnished on the outside with a circular stand, made by working 
over a cord in the single crochet. Two wire rings, wound with ribbon and covered 
with tatting, serve as handles to the basket. 

The height of the original is about five inches. The circumference of the upper 
edge is about thirty-three inches, and the diameter of the bottom about four-and-a- 
halfinches. The stand is a little over an inch high, and is widened about an inch 
toward the bottom. The wire frame having been thus prepared, it is wound with 
narrow blue ribbon. 

The tatting is worked in separate rosettes. In every one of the eight divisions 
of the upper part there must be five rosettes, and in each of the eight divisions of 
the lower part there must be one rosette. Of each of these six rosettes three must 
be larger and three smaller. The accompanying illustration shows the full size of 
the larger rosettes. Beginning in the middle of the rosette work as follows: 2 
loop consisting of 1 double stitch (a double stitch has one stitch to the right and one 
to the left), 10 picots, each separated by 2 double stitches, 
1 double stitch. The thread must be joined to the 1st 
picot.of the loop. x leave about one-sixth of an inch of 
thread, and begin another loop ; for this make 4 double, 
1 picot, 3 double, 3 picots each separated by 2 double, 3 
double, 1 picot, 4 double; leave the same length of thread 
between the loops as before, and join to the next picot 
of the 1st loop. Repeat 9 times from *. In every suc- 
ceeding loop, however, in place of one picot attach to the 
last picot of the preceding loop, then fasten the thread. 
In all the little rosettes the middle loop has 1 double, 9 
picots, each separated by 2 double, 1 double. To this loop 
join 9 other loops, each of which must consist of 3 dou- 
ble, 1 picot, 4 double, 1 picot, 4 double, 1 picot, 3 double. 
The rosettes are united by small two, three, and four- 
leaved figures, as shown in the illustration. Each of the 
little leaves consists of 10 double stitches, and must be 
joined to the corresponding picots of the rosettes. 
Along the upper edge of each of the 8 parts are placed 2 
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large rosettes, to which the 3 small 
rosettes are joined, while the 3d large 
rosette forms one of the 8 divisions 
of the stand. All the wires of the 
basket, as well as the rings for the 
handles, are covered with loops of 
tatting lapping over one another. 
These loops are made as follows: 2 
double, 6 picots, each separated by 2 
double, 2 double ; then begin another 
loop at the distance of one-sixth of an 
inch. Make a row of these loops as 
shown in the illustration. The thread 
that unites them is sewed half-way 
round each loop on the wrong side. 
The place where the handles are fas- 
tened on is covered on each side with 
a bow of blue ribbon, an inch wide. 
The frame is lined with blue silk, cush- 
ioned on the bottom, and trimmed 
round the edge on the inside with 
ruches of blue ribbon in the manner 
described, and as seen in the illustra- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SHADOW OF THE AFRICAN FOREST. 


Let us return to the castaways. 

It was morning on the coast of Africa—Africa 
the mysterious, the inhospitable Africa, /eonum 
arida nutriz. 

There was a little harbor into which flowed a 
shallow, sluggish river, while on each side rose 
high hills. In front of the harbor was an island 
which concealed and protected it. 

Here the palm-trees grew. The sides rose 
steeply, the summit was lofty, and the towering 
palms afforded a deep, dense shade. The grass 
was fine and short, and being protected from the 
withering heat was as fine as that of an English 
lawn. Up the palm-trees there climbed a thou- 
sand parasitic plants, covered with blossoms— 
gorgeous, golden, rich beyond all description. 
Birds of starry plumage flitted through the air, 
as they leaped from tree to tree, uttering a short, 
wild note; through the spreading branches sighed 
the murmuring breeze that came from off the 
ocean; round the shore the low tones of the gen- 
tly-washing surf were borne as it came in in faint 
undulations from the outer sea. 

Underneath the deepest shadow of the palms 
lay Brandon. He had lost consciousness when 
he fell from the boat ; and now for the first time 
he opened his eyes and looked around upon the 
scene, seeing these sights and hearing the mur- 
muring sounds. 

In front of him stood Beatrice, looking with 
drooped eyelids at the grass, her arms half fold- 
ed before her, her head uncovered, her hair bound 
by a sort of fillet around the crown, and then gath- 
ered in great black curling masses behind. Her 
face was pale as usual, and had the same marble 
whiteness which always marked it. That face 
was now pensive and sad ; but there was no weak- 
ness there. Its whole expression showed mani- 
festly the self-contained soul, the strong spirit 
evenly-poised, willing, and able to endure. 

Brandon raised himself on one arm and looked 
wonderingly around. She started. A vivid flash 
of joy spread over her face in one bright smile. 
She hurried up and knelt down by him. 

**Do not move—you are weak,” she said, as 
tenderly as a mother to a sick child. 

Brandon looked at her fixedly for a long time 
without speaking. She placed her cool hand on 
his forehead. His eyes closed as though there 
were a magnetic power in her touch. After a 
while, as she removed her hand, he opened his 
eyes again. He took her hand and held it fer- 
vently to his lips. ‘‘I know,” said he, in a low, 
dreamy voice, ‘‘ who you are, and who Iam—but 
nothing more. I know that I have lost all mem- 
ory; that there has been some past life of great 
sorrow ; but I can not think what that sorrow is 
—I know that there has been some misfortune, 
but I can not remember what.” 

Beatrice smiled, sadly. ‘‘ It will all come to 
you in time.” 

‘+ At first when I waked,” he murmured, ‘‘ and 
looked around on this scene, I thought that I had 
at last entered the spirit-world, and that you had 
come with me; and I felt a deep joy that I can 
never express. But I see, and I know now, that 
I am yet on the earth. ‘Though what shore of 
all the earth this is, or how I got here, I know 
not.” 

‘You must sleep,” said she, gently. : 

“And you—you—you,” he murmured, with 
indescribable intensity—‘‘ you, companion, pre- 
server, guardian angel—I feel as though, if I 
were not a man, I could weep my life out at your 
feet.” . 

‘Do not weep,” said she, calmly. ‘‘ The time 
for tears may yet come; but it is not now.” 

He looked at her, long, earnestly, and inquir- 
ingly, still holding her hand, which he had pressed 
to his lips. An unutterable longing to ask some- 
thing was evident; but it was checked by a pain- 
ful embarrassment. . 

“‘T know nothing but this,” said he at last, 
‘‘that I have felt as though sailing for years over 
infinite seas. Wave after wave has been impel- 
ling us on. A Hindu servant guided the boat. 
But I lay weak, with my head supported by you, 
and your arms around me. Yet, of all the days 
and all the years that ever I have known, these 
were supreme, for all the time was one long ec- 
stasy. And now, if there is sorrow before me,” 
he concluded, ‘‘I will meet it resignedly, for I 
have had my heaven already.” 

‘¢ You have sailed over seas,” said she, sadly ; 
“but I was the helpless one, and you saved me 
from death.” 

** And are you—to me—what I thought?” he 
asked, with painful vehemence and imploring eyes. 

‘*T am your nurse,” said she, with a melan- 
choly smile. 

He sighed heavily. ‘‘Sleep now,” said she, 
and she again placed her hand upon his forehead. 
Her touch soothed him. Her voice arose in a 
low song of surpassing sweetness. His senses 
yielded to the subtle incantation, and sleep came 
to him as he lay. 

When he awaked it was almost evening. Leth- 
argy was still over him, and Beatrice made him 
sleep again. He slept into the next day. On 
waking there was the same absence of memory. 
She gave him some cordial to drink, and the 
draught revived him. Now he was far stronger, 
and he sat up, leaning against a tree, while Bea- 
trice knelt near him. He looked at her long and 
earnestly. 








‘*T would wish never to leave this place, but to 
stay here,” said he. ‘* I know nothing of my past 
life. I have drunk of Lethe. Yet I can not help 
struggling to regain knowledge of that past.” 

He put his hand in his bosom, as if feeling for 
some relic. see 

‘*T have something suspended about my neck,” 
said he, ‘which is precious. Perhaps I shall 
know what it is after a,time.” 

Then, after a pause, ‘‘ Was there not a wreck ra 
he asked. 

‘*Yes; and you saved my life.” 

‘¢Was there not a fight with pirates ?” 

**Yes; and you saved my life,” said Beatrice 
again. 

‘*T begin to remember,” said Brandon. ‘*‘ How 
long is it since the wreck took place ?” 

“Tt was January 15.” 

** And what is this ?” 

‘February 6. It is about three weeks.” 

‘* How did I get away ?” 

‘¢TIn a boat with me and the servant.” 

‘* Where is the servant ?” 

‘* Away providing for us. You had a sun- 
stroke. He carried you up here.” 

‘* How long have I been in this place ?” 

‘* A fortnight.” ; " 

Numerous questions followed. Brandon’smem- 
ory began to return. Yet, in his efforts to regain 
knowledge of himself, Beatrice was still the most 
prominent object in his thoughts. His dream-life 
persisted in mingling itself with his real life. 

“But you,” he cried, earnestly—‘‘ you, how 
have you endured allthis? You are weary; you 
have worn yourself out forme. What can I ever 





winds were lulled into calm, and a delicious lan- 
guor stole upon all his senses. 


‘Sweet, sweet, sweet, god Pan, 
Sweet in the fields by the river, 
Blinding sweet, oh great god Pan, 
The sun on the hills — to die, 
And the lily revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream by the river.” 


It was the pediynpuy bra, the da KadAmov of 
the sirens. 

For she had that divine voice which of itself 
can charm the soul; but, in addition, she had that 
poetic genius which of itself could give words 
which the music might clothe. 

Now, as he saw her at a distance through the 
trees and marked the statuesque calm of her 
classic face, as she’ stood there, seeming in her 
song rather to soliloquize than to sing, breathing 
forth her music ‘‘ in profuse strains of unpremed- 
itated art,” the very beauty of the singer and 
the very sweetness of the song put an end to all 
temptation. 

‘¢'This is folly,” he thought. ‘* Could one like 
that assent to my wild fancy? Would she, with 
her genius, give up her life to me? No; that 
divine music must be heard by larger numbers. 
She is one who thinks she can interpret the in- 
spiration of Mozart and Handel. And who am 


Then there came amidst this music a still 
small voice, like the voice of those helpless ones 
at home; and this voice seemed one of entreaty 
and of despair. So the temptation passed. But 
it passed only to be renewed again. As for Bea- 
trice, she seemed conscious of no such effect as 














do to show my gratitude? You have watched me 
night and day. Will you not have more care of 
your own life ?” 

The eyes of Beatrice kindled with a soft light. 
‘¢ What is my life?” said she. ‘* Do I not owe 
it over and over again to you? But I deny that 
I am worn out.” 

Brandon looked at her with earnest, longing 
eyes. 
‘ His recovery was rapid. Ina few days he was 
able to go about. Cato procured fish from the 
waters and game from the woods, so as to save 
the provisions of the boat, and they looked for- 
ward to the time when they might resume their 
journey. But to Brandon this thought was re- 
pugnant, and an hourly struggle now went on 
within him. Why should he go to England? 
What could he do? Why should he ever part 
from her? 


“Oh, to burst all links of habit, and to wander far 


away, 
On —_ island unto island at the gateways of the 
ay ag . 


In her presence he might find peace, and perpet- 
ual rapture in her smile. : , 
In the midst of such meditations as these her 
voice once arose from afar. It was one of her 
own songs, such as she could improvise. It spoke 
of summer isles amidst the sea; of soft winds 
and spicy breezes ;. of eternal rest beneath over- 
shadowing palms. It was a soft, melting strain— 
a strain of enchantment, sung by one who felt the 
intoxication of the scene, and whose genius im- 
parted it.to others. He was like Ulysses listen- 
ing to the song of the sirens. It seemed to him 
as though all nature there joined in that marvel- 
| gus strain. It was to him as though the very 











“ZI THOUGHT YOU DEAD, AND KNEW THE FULL MEASURE OF DESPAIR.” 


this. Calmly and serenely she bore herself, sing- 
ing as she thought, as the birds sing, because she 
could not help it. Here she was like one of the 
classic nymphs—like he genius of the spot—like 
Calypso, only passionless. 

Now, the more Braidon felt the power of her 
presence the more he took refuge within himself, 
avoiding all dangerous topics, speaking only of 
external things, calling upon her to sing of loftier 
themes, such as those ‘‘cieli immensi” of which 
she had sung when he first heard her. ‘Thus he 
fought down the struggles of his own heart, and 
crushed out those rising impulses which threat- 
ened to sweep him helplessly away. 

As for Beatrice herself she seemed changeless, 
moved by no passion and swayed by no impulse. 
Was she altogether passionless, or was this her 
matchless self-control? Brandon thought that it 
was her nature, and that she, like her master 
Langhetti, found in music that which satisfied 
all passion and all desire. 

In about a fortnight after his recovery from 
his stupor they were ready to leave. The pro- 
visions in the boat were enough for two weeks’ 
sail. Water was put on board, and they bade 
adieu to the island which had sheltered them. 

This time Beatrice would not let Brandon row 
while the sun was up. They rowed at night, and 
by day tried to get under the shadow of the shore. 
At last a wind sprang up; they now sailed along 
swiftly for two or three days. At the end of 
that time they saw European houses, beyond 
which arose some roofs and spires. It was 
Sierra Leone. Brandon’s conjectures had been 
right. On landing here Brandon simply said 
that they had been wrecked in the Falcon, and 


had escaped on the boat, all the rest having per- ! 
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ished. He gave his name as Wheeler. The 
authorities received these unfortunate ones with 
great kindness, and Brandon heard that a ship 
would leave for England on the 6th of March. 

The close connection which had existed be- 
tween them for so many weeks was now sever- 
ed, and Brandon thought that this might per- 
haps remove that extraordinary power which he 
felt, that she exerted over him. Not so. In 
her absence he found himself constantly looking 
forward toward a meeting with her again. When 
with her he found the joy that flowed from her 
presence to be more intense, since it was more 
concentrated. He began to feel alarmed at his 
own weakness. 

The 6th of March came, and they left in the 
ship Juno for London. 

Now their intercourse was like that of the old 
days on board the Falcon. 

‘It is like the Fudcon,” said Beatrice, on the 
first evening. ‘‘ Let us forget all about the jour- 
ney over the sea, and our stay on the island.” 

**T can never forget that I owe my life to you,” 
said Brandon, vehemently. 

‘*And I,” rejoined Beatrice, with kindling 
eyes, which yet were softened by a certain emo- 
tion of indescribable tenderness—‘‘ I—how can 
I forget! Twice you saved me from a fearful 
death, and then you toiled to save my life till 
your own sank under it.” 

**T would gladly give up a thousand lives”— 
said Brandon, in a low voice, while his eyes were 
illumined with a passion which had never before 
been permitted to get beyond control, but now 
rose visibly, and irresistibly. 

“If you have a life to give,” said Beatrice, 
calmly, returning his fevered gaze with a full 
look of tender sympathy—‘‘ if you have a life to 
give, let it be given to that purpose of yours to 
which you are devoted.” 

‘*You refuse it, then!’ cried Brandon, vehe- 
mently and reproachfully. 

Beatrice returned his repraachful gaze with 
one equally reproachful, and raising her calm 
eyes to Heaven, said, in a tremulous voice, 

‘You have no right to say so—least of all to 
me. I said what you feel and know; and it is 
this, that others require your life, in comparison 
with whom I am nothing. Ah, my friend,” she 
continued, in tones of unutterable sadness, ‘‘ let 
us be friends here at least, on the sea, for when 
we reach England we must be separated for ever- 
more!” 

‘* For evermore !” cried Brandon, in agony. 

‘* For evetmore!” repeated Beatrice, in equal 
anguish. 

**Do you feel very eager to get to England ?” 
asked Brandon, after a long silence. 

Na” 


** Why not ?” 

‘* Because I know that there is sorrow for me 
there.” 

“Tf our boat had been destroyed on the shore 
of that island,” he asked, in almost an imploring 
voice, ‘* would you have grieved ?” 

“ No ” 


**The present is better than the future. Oh 
that my dream had continued forever, and that 
I had never awaked to the bitterness of life!” 

‘*'That,” said Beatrice, with a moyrnful smile, 
‘tis a reproach to me for watching you.” 

‘* Yet that moment of awaking was sweet be- 
yond all thought,” continued Brandon, in a mus- 
ing tone, ‘‘ for I had lost all memory of all things 
except you.” 

They stood in silence, sometimes looking at 
one another, sometimes at the sea, while the dark 
shadows of the Future swept gloomily before their 
eyes. 

The voyage passed on until at last the En- 
glish shores were seen, and they sailed up the 
Channel amidst the thronging ships that pass to 
and fro from the metropolis of the world. 

‘*'To-morrow we part,” said Beatrice, as she 
stood with Brandon on the quarter-deck. 

‘** No,” said Brandon ; ‘‘ there will be no one 
to meet you here. I must take you to your 


home.’ 

‘*To my home! You?” cried Beatrice, start- 
ing back. ‘‘ You dare not.” 

“*T dare.” 


“Do you know what it is?” 

“*T do not seek to know. I do not ask; but 
yet I think I know.” 

‘* And yet you offer to go?” 

“T must go. I must see you to the very last.” 

‘* Be it so,” said Beatrice, in a solemn voice, 
‘* since it is the very last.” 

Suddenly she looked at him with the solemn 
gaze of one whose soul was filled with thoughts 
that overpowered every common feeling. It was 
a glance lofty and serene and unimpassioned, like 
that of some spirit which has passed beyond hu- 
man cares, but sad as that of some prophet of 
woe. 

** Louis Brandon !” 

At this mention of his name a flash of unspeak- 
able surprise passed over Brandon’s face. She 
held out her hand. ‘*‘'Take my hand,” said she, 
calmly, ‘‘and hold it so that I may have strength 
to speak.” 

** Louis Brandon!” said she, ‘‘ there was a time 
on that African island when you lay under the 
trees and I was sure that you were dead. There 
was no beating to your heart, and no perceptible 
breath. The last test failed, the last hope left 
me, and I knelt by your head, and took you in 
my arms, and wept in my despair. At your feet 
Cato knelt and mourned in his Hindu fashion. 
Then mechanically and hopelessly he made a last 
trial to see if you were really dead, so that he 
might prepare your grave. He put his hand un- 
der your clothes against your heart. He held it 
there for g long time. Your heart gave no an- 
swer. He withdrew it, and in doing so took 
something away that was suspended about your 
neck. This was a metallic case and a package 
wrapped in oiled silk. He gave them to me.” 

Beatrice had spoken with a sad, measured 








tone—such a tone as one sometimes uses in pray- 
er—a passionless monotone, without agitation, 
and without shame. | 

Brandon answered not a word. 

‘*' Take my hand,” she said, ‘‘ or I can not go 
through. This only can give me strength.” 

He clasped it tightly in both of his, She drew 
a long breath, and continued : 

**] thought you dead, and knew the full meas- 
ure of despair. Now, when these were given 
me, I wished to know the secret of the man who 
had twice rescued me from death, and finally 
laid down his life for my sake. I did it not 
through curiosity. I did it,” and her voice rose 
slightly, with solemn emphasis—‘'‘I did it through 
a holy feeling that, since my life was due to you, 
therefore, as yours was gone, mine should replace 
it, and be devoted to the purpose which you had 
undertaken. 

**T opened first the metallic case. It was 
under the dim shade of the African forest, and 
while holding on my knees the head of the man 
who had laid down his life for me. You know 
what I read there. I read of a father’s love and 
agony. I read there the name of the one who 
had driven him to death. ‘The shadows of the 
forest grew darker around me; as the full mean- 
ing of that revelation came over my soul they 
deepened into blackness, and I fell senseless by 
your side, 

** Better had Cato left us both lying there to 
die, and gone off in the boat himself. But he 
revived me. Ilaid you down gently, and propped 
up your head, but never again dared to defile you 
with the touch of one so infamous as I. 

** There still remained the other package, which 
I read — how you reached that island, and how 
you got that MS., I neither know nor seek to 
discover; I only know that all my spirit awaked 
within me as I read those words. A strange, 
inexplicable feeling arose. I forgot all about you 
and your griefs. My whole soul was fixed on 
the figure of that bereaved and solitary man, who 
thus drifted to his fate. He seemed to speak to 
me. A fancy, born out of frenzy, no doubt, for 
all that horror well-nigh drove me mad—a fancy 
came to me that this voice, which had come from 
a distance of eighteen years, had spoken to me; 
a wild fancy, because I was eighteen years old, 
that therefore I was connected with these eighteen 
years, filled my whole soul. I thought that this 
MS. was mine, and the other one yours. I read 
it over and over, and over yet again, till every 
word forced itself into my memory—till you and 
your sorrows sank into oblivion beside the woes 
of this man, 

‘*T sat near you all that night. The palms 
sighed in the air. I dared not touch you. My 
brain whirled. I thought I heard voices out at 
sea, and figures appeared in the gloom. I 
thought I saw before me the form of Colonel 
Despard, He looked at me with sadness unut- 
terable, yet with soft pity and affection, and ex- 
tended his hand as though to bless me. Mad- 
der fancies than ever then rushed through my 
brain. But when morning came, and the ex- 
citement had passed, I knew that I had been de- 
lirious. 

‘*When that morning came I went over to 
look at you. ‘To my amazement, you were 
breathing. Your life was renewed of itself. I 
knelt down and praised God for this, but did not 
dare to touch you. I folded up the treasures, 
and told Cato to put them again around your 
neck. Then I watched you till you recovered. 

‘But on that night, and after reading those 
MSS., I seemed to have passed into another stage 
of being. I can say things to you now which I 
would not have dared to say before, and strength 
is given me to tell you all this before we part for 
evermore. 

**T have awakened to infamy; for what is in- 
famy if it be not this, to bear the name I bear? 
Something more than pride or vanity has been 
the foundation of that feeling of shame and hate 
with which I have always regarded it. And I 
have now died to my former life, and awakened 
to a new one, 

** Louis Brandon, the agonies which may be 
suffered by those whom you seek to avenge I can 
conjecture, but I wish never to hear. I pray 
God that I may never know what it might break 
my heart to learn. You must save them, you 
must alsoavenge them. You are strong, and you 
are implacable. When you strike your blow will 
be crushing. 

** But I must go and bear my lot among those 
you strike; I will wait on among them, sharing 
their infamy and their fate. When your blow 
falls I will not turn away. I will think of those 
dear ones of yours who have suffered, and for 
their sakes will accept the blow of revenge.” 

Brandon had held her hand in silence, and with 
a convulsive pressure during these words. As 
she stopped she made a faint effort to withdraw 
it. He would not let her. He raised it to his 
lips and pressed it there. 

Three times he made an effort to speak, and 
each time failed. At last, with a strong exertion, 
he uttered, in a hoarse voice and broken tones, 

**Oh, Beatrice! Beatrice! how I love you!” 

**T know it,” said she, in the same monotone 
which she had used before—a tone of infinite 
mournfulness—‘*I have known it long, and I 
would say also, ‘Louis Brandon, I love you,’ if 
it were not that this would be the last infamy ; 
that you, Brandon, of Brandon Hall, should be 
loved by one who bears my name.” 

The hours of the night passed away. They 
stood watching the English shores, speaking little. 
Brandon clung to her hand. They were sailing 
up “te Thames, It was about four in the morn- 
ing. 

** We shall soon be there,” said he; ‘sing to 
me for the last time. Sing, and forget for a mo- 
ment that we rvust part.” 

Then, in a low voice, of soft but penetrating 
tones, which thrilled throngh every fibre of Bran- 
don’s being, Beatrice began to sing: 
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‘Love made us one; our unity 
Is indissoluble by act of thine; 
For were this mortal being ended, 
And our freed spirits in the world above, 
Love, passing o’er the grave, would join us there, 
As once he joined us here; 
And the sad memory of the life below 
Would but unite us closer evermore. 
No act of thine may loose 
Thee from the eternal bond, 
Nor shall Revenge have power 
To disunite us there!” 


On that same day they landed in London. 
The Governor's lady at Sierra Leone had insisted 
on replenishing Beatrice’s wardrobe, so that she 
showed no appearance of having gone through 
the troubles which had afflicted her on sea and 
shore. ; 

Brandon took her to a hotel and then went to 
his agent’s. He also examined the papers for the 
last four months. He read in the morning jour- 
nals a notice which had already appeared of the 
arrival of the ship off the Nore, and the state- 
ment that three of the passengers of the Falcon 
had reached Sierra Leone. He communicated 
to the owners of the Falcon the particulars of the 
loss of the ship, and earned their thanks, for they 
were able to get their insurance without waiting 
a year, as is necessary where nothing is heard of 
a missing vessel. 

He traveled with Beatrice by rail and coach as 
far as the village of Brandon. At the inn he en- 
gaged a carriage to take her up to her father’s 
house. It was Brandon Hall, as he very well 
knew. 

But little was said during all thistime. Words 
were useless. Silence formed the best commun- 
ion for them. He took her hand at parting. 
She spoke not a word; his lips moved, but no au- 
dible sound escaped. Yet in their eyes as they 
fastened themselves on one another in an intense 
gaze there was read all that unutterable passion 
of love, of longing, and of sorrow that each felt. 

The carriage drove off. Brandon watched it. 
** Now farewell, Love, forever,” he murmured, 
‘*and welcome Vengeance!” 





A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


ETTIE BROWN was a bewildering little 

creature. A thousand little fascinations sur- 
rounded her like an atmosphere ; little glimmer- 
ing sparks of sunshine flickered in and out of 
her clustering curls ; little Cupids laughed in the 
depths of her dark eyes, and myriads of little 
dimples danced round the corners of her mouth 
and played bo-peep in her rosy cheeks. In short, 
she was bewitching, because she could not help 
it, even if she had tried, which, I am happy to 
say, she never did. Nobody had any very pro- 
found respect for her; nobody was suddenly im- 
pressed by the beauty of her person, or the brill- 
iancy of her intellect; nobody spoke of her as 
one of ‘‘the queens of society,” or named her 
deferentially, or quoted her opinions, or sought 
for her advice. If you chanced to ask who she 
was, somebody would say, ‘‘ Oh, that’s little Net- 
tie Brown,” in a sort of apologetic tone; but 
you noticed a tenderer expression in their eyes 
and a brighter smile on their lips as they looked 
after her. 

Among Nettie’s most hopelessly enslaved ador- 
ers was John Marshall—a tall, grave fellow, con- 
siderably older than his enchantress—a ‘‘ simple, 
frank man, without any pretensions to an op- 
pressive greatness—of a golden temper, and stead- 
fast as an anchor.” Nettie was not the least bit 
of a flirt ; in fact the young men of her set pro- 
nounced that you might as well try to flirt with 
a baby; but, fortunately for John Marshall, he 
did not want to flirt, and, what is more, did not 
know how. Having fallen in love in a very 
earnest but blundering sort of way with our Net- 
tie, he stammered out a proposal, and was ac- 
cepted, having taken the little maiden’s heart by 
storm through the sheer force of his own devo- 
tion. 

His position once defined, Nettie held back no 
reserves of affectionate artillery for great occa- 
sions ; tried no pretty feminine tricks of coquet- 
tish coldness one day, and extra sweetness the 
next ; never attempted to bring on minute quar- 
rels for the pleasure of making them up again, 
but was so affectionate and caressing in all her 
little ways that John never missed the relish 
which the above little stratagems are supposed 
to impart to the somewhat insipid dish of do- 
mestic felicity. . 

One day, as ill-luck would have it, entered 
Sophy Northam, the far-away cousin and par- 
ticular friend of Nettie. A most incongruous al- 
liance it seemed, made entirely by the brisk de- 
termination of Miss Sophy herself, who denomin- 
ated Nettie her “particular friend,” and prac- 
tically ordered a firm and devoted attachment to 
spring up between them. 

Will being Destiny, and Sophy being another 
name for will, Nettie became her slave, and was 
petted, scolded, and laughed at by turns, as her 
companion’s varying impulses suggested. 

Sophy was piquancy itself; a brilliant bru- 
nette, with the brightest eyes, and neatest figure, 
and prettiest little foot ever seen. Well, one 
morning, not long after Nettie’s engagement, 
down comes this brilliant embodiment of femi- 
nine wiles on her poor, unsuspicious friend and 
slave. By-the-by, Sophy, too, was just engaged, 
and all her unfortunate victim could predicate 
with certainty of her character was, that she 
was sure not to be in the same mood to-morrow 
in which she appeared to-day. The unvarying 
commonplace affection of John and Nettie ex- 
asperated this volatile young lady, and she re- 
solved to show that ‘poor little goose” how a 
love affair ought to be managed. 

*< Now you don’t mean to say, Nettie, that you 
are actually going on in this stupid, humdrum 
way, up to the very altar! Why, you might as 
well be married now! I really don’t think it 
would make any difference to you!” 


‘*Neither do I,” answered Nettie, simply ; 
an engagement seems to me about as serious.” 
“*Oh! of course,” interrupted Sophy, with an 
impatient wave of her hand, ‘‘ that’s all very nice 
in theory, you know, but in practice it’s so dread- 
fully stupid. Do lét us have something a little 
more spicy to begin with. Do you suppose a 
young man likes to sit down (even if he’s as 
sober and steady as your John, which, thank 
Heaven! Morton isn’t)—do you suppose, I say, 
that a youth enjoys sitting down with his hands 
folded as soon as he’s engaged, and feeling that 
all the delightful excitement is over; that the 
bird is caught, and has no notion of flying away 
again, even if he should open the cage-door ?” 

This shaft struck home, as the young lady 
meant it should, for there is nothing so certain 
to affront the gentlest of women as an insinuation 
that any one wishes to dispense with her affec- 
tion. 

‘*T am sure, Sophy,” replied Nettie, with some 
spirit, ‘‘ that John never complains of a want of 
excitement. And I think it would break his 
heart if I treated him as you treat Mr. De Witt.” 

‘* Break his fiddle-stick !” exclaimed Sophy, ir- 
reverently. ‘‘ Bless your dear little soul, there 
isn’t one man in five hundred that has any heart, 
and even that is made of India rubber. ‘ Men 
have died, and worms have eaten them, but not 
for love.’ Let me assure you there is nothing of 
which men tire so soon as a calm monotony of 
affection. I dare say John thinks it all very nice 
now, but very soon he will begin to have a lurk- 
ing suspicion that somehow or other you are not 
quite so interesting as before you were engaged, 
and then he will begin to be a little bored, and 
you will find it out, and look miserable, and that 
will bore him still more, and so things will keep 
on getting worse and worse all the time.” 

‘**Oh dear!” sighed Nettie, rather overpowered 
by this doleful picture. ‘* But what can I do?” 

“Do? why do as I do, to be sure,” answered 
the energetic Sophy, and immediately detailed a 
long list of little contrivances to increase the 
‘* felicity” of Mr. Morton De Witt, whereby that 
unhappy gentleman was kept in hot water for the 
greater part of his existence, and only vouchsafed 
such occasional glimpses of the Paradise of Miss 
Sophy’s love as were judged requisite to prolong 
his struggles. How she teased and coaxed and 
badgered him; how she went up and down and in 
and out of the whole gamut of feminine moods 
in the course of twenty-four hours!) How she 
was so bewilderingly sweet to him at one mo- 
ment that he was on the very pinnacle of bliss, 
and the very next time she saw him was so chill- 
ingly polite that he was driven to the verge of 
desperation. All of which manceuvres Miss So- 
phy averred greatly increased the dramatic inter- 
est of the situation. Nettie listened with a won- 
dering admiration not unmixed with fear. 

‘* But, Sophy,” she ventured faintly, at last, 
**T could not carry out this sort of thing at all. 
What would be the use of making believe I don’t 
love John when he knows perfectly well that I 
do !” for which ridiculous plea I am happy to say 
she did have the grace to blush. 

At this preposterous assertion Sophy came 
down upon the enemy with all her forces. She 
plied her well with grape-shot, round-shot, and 
canister; she attacked front and rear at once, in 
a most surprising manner; she formed herself 
into a hollow square, so to speak, and performed 
other miracles of evolution; in short, she utterly 
routed the confused and bewildered forces of her 
opponent, and established herself triumphantly as 
mistress, or rather master, of the situation. 

That evening John Marshall appeared as usual. 
Instead of the impetuous, demonstrative, bright, 
and restless Nettie of heretofore, he encounter- 
ed a pretty, exceedingly polite young lady, who 
called him her ‘‘dear John,” and said she was 
‘* so glad to see him,” and sank back into the 
depths of her rocking-chair and rocked—a very 
dangerous symptom to one who knows the ins 
and outs of feminine nature. 

John did not, like most other men, but he in- 
stinctively felt that something was wrong. ‘There 
sat Nettie, as pretty and fresh as ever; but some- 
how the sparkles had died out of her bright brown 
eyes, the dimples no longer played bo-peep in her 
cheeks, and, although she answered all his ques- 
tions and remarks with the most scrupulous po- 
liteness, still her presence, instead of being re- 
freshing and inspiring as usual, was as oppress- 
ive as a wet blanket on a July day. 

‘* Nettie, what is the matter?” burst out John 
at length, worried past endurance by this extraor- 
dinary effect. 

‘Matter, John?” said Nettie, with innocent 
surprise; ‘‘why nothing. What do you mean?” 

‘¢ Why don’t you laugh and talk as you gener- 
ally do, and why don’t you come and sit by me 
on the sofa, instead of perching yourself up in 
that horrid rocking-chair ?” growled John, slight- 
ly irate, it must be confessed. 

Nettie rose with the most serene, unruffled as- 
pect, seated herself beside John, arranged her 
flowing drapery with the utmost precision, and 
looking up in his face with the sweetest of smiles, 
said, in the tone of one addressing a hopelessly 
spoiled child, ‘‘ There, dear; now are you satis- 
fied ?” y 

John flung himself to the other end of the sofa 
with an impatient jerk. 

‘“‘Pshaw! Nettie, that isn’t what I mean!” 

‘*Tt’s what you said you meant, at all events,” 
replied Nettie, with the same innocent astonish- 
ment in her wide-open eyes; ‘‘ and I think you 
are very cross and disagreeable to-night, dear, 
and I really don’t know what to make of it.” 

Here Nettie departed from the passive attitude 
so far as to indulge in a very pretty pout, which 
encouraging weakness so disarmed John that he 
only said, ‘‘ Nettie!” in a very pleading and re- 
proachful tone. Whereupon Nettie relinquished 

the dangerous pout, and with the most cruelly pat- 
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ronizing smile, observed that she was sure dear 


‘ John must be far from well; he was not generally 


cross unless he had a headache, and she thought 
he had better take a good walk in the fresh air, 
and then go home and go to bed. 

John stared at her for a moment in undisguised 
astonishment, and then quietly rose up and walked 
out ofthehouse. Nettie called, ‘‘ Good-by, dear!” 
in the sweetest manner, after his retreating form, 
but the silent figure, fast disappearing in the dark- 
ness, deigned no reply. 

Nettie went to bed forthwith, and meditated on 
the performances of the evening. First she felt 
triumphant that she had played her part so well ; 
a triamph partly compounded of the ordinary fem- 
inine pleasure in acting, and partly of the pleas- 
ing consciousness that Sophy could reproach her 
no longer. Then she began to recall John’s 
‘‘ crossness,” and to feel rather aggrieved thereat ; 
then she thought of the fond, lingering ‘‘ Good- 
night” she had lost, and a few little tears stole up 
to her eyes; then she reflected that after all it 
was her own fault, and she had been very cruel ; 
and just as another shower was about to descend 
on John’s account it was suddenly checked by a 
sweet but guilty thrill of satisfaction to think that 
she had this power over him, and could make him 
miserable if she chose. ‘Then it occurred to her 
that, after all, John did behave in a very cross, 
disagreeable manner, and that he ought to be 
punished for it, even if the process did make her 
somewhat uncomfortable; after which righteous 
and highly moral conclusion she went to sleep, 
with a sigh for her own discomfort and a smile 
for her power over John vainly striving for the 
mastery of her lips. 

The next morning the tempter appeared again 
in the likeness of Miss Northam, arrayed as to 
her person in the coolest and freshest of morning- 
dresses, and as to her spirit in the calm conscious- 
ness of her last victory over De Witt, whom she 
had reduced the night before to a state bordering 
on idiocy. 

She listened to Nettie’s triumphant relation 
with the quiet dignity of recognized superiority, 
and advised her to continue in the same course. 
And that Nettie might have every advantage of 
position, she invited her to tea, the lovers to 
come in during the evening, after they had heen 
sufficiently talked over by their respective owners. 

Whether Miss Sophy’s interest in this little af- 
fair arose from the fact that her genius for flirta- 
tion was so great that her own province was too 
small for her ambition and she sighed for new 
worlds to conquer, or whether she had ‘‘ that sort 
of itch for settling other people’s destinies” which 
Charles Reade says is one of the commonest 
forms of sanctioned lunacy, or whether she had 
really worked herself up into the belief that she 
was a sort of female missionary and doing a vast 
deal of good, I can not undertake to say—I leave 
it to the readers of Harper's Bazar to determine. 

But Sophy Northam, clever as she was, had 
made one little mistake. She had prescribed one 
of Morton De Witt’s doses for the inner system 
of John Marshall. To be sure, as this brilliant 
strategist argued, all men are alike, especially 
when they are in love; but still, in every human 
machine, like every patent lock, there are sundry 
out-of-the-way twists and turns which make it a 
little different from every other machine, and 
make it rather more complicated and difficult to 
manage. 

Now just such a nature as John Marshall had 
never happened to cross Miss Sophy’s path be- 
fore. He was entirely too simple for her to 
comprehend, and the lock had a little twist in 
one of its wards which set at defiance the pretty 
little key she had lent Nettie. 

In other words, John quietly took up the same 

course of action that had been prescribed for his 
defeat, and attacked Nettie on her own ground. 
That evening he was more brilliant and enter- 
taining than she had ever known him, studious- 
ly polite to her, and very attentive to every body 
else. Sophy was lost in admiration. With the 
magnanimity of a great warrior she could afford 
to acknowledge the prowess of a rival. As for 
Nettie, she felt like the fisherman in the Ara- 
bian Nights who let the genie out of the bottle, 
and could not get him back again. There it 
was, this dark, imponderable volume of smoke, 
rolling up before her, every moment growing 
worse, and no effort of hers seemed adequate to 
manage any thing at once so vast and so impal- 
pable. So poor little Nettie faded and sparkled 
by turns; brilliant and animated whenever she 
thought John was-looking at her, dull and de- 
jected when she saw his attention was elsewhere. 
Nothing could be prettier than the little, wistful 
sidelong looks she cast at him, the pensive poise 
of her head, and the droop of her downcast eye- 
lashes. Sophy caught her in one of these Clytie 
poses, whisked her into a corner, and railed at 
her heartily. 

Much to her surprise, the worm turned. ‘It’s 
all very well for you to call me silly and spirit- 
less,” said the transformed Clytie, with flashing 
eyes; “‘I think with you that a certain allow- 
ance of spirit is necessary for the preservation of 
every pair.” (She did not intend a pun, and 
trampled over it with lofty disdain.) ‘‘I am 
glad that John has shown enough to make it un- 
necessary for me to exert myself. In your case 
it is different. Of course you have to do it for 
two. I honor your motives, but I deplore the 
necessity. And I am afraid it is time to go 
home. Good-night, dear!” 

And darting suddenly at her friend with a 
stinging little needle of a kiss, Nettie turned 
away, skillfully extricated John from his attent- 
ive group of listeners and departed, leaving Sophy 
in a state of prostrate bewilderment, as the books 
say, more easily imagined than described. That 
young lady was for once quite thrown off her bal- 
ance. What more trying position for a woman 
of spirit than not to know exactly how much she 
has been insulted ? 

Meanwhile John and Nettie paced quietly 
homeward. Very quietly, for she was strug- 








gling with an absurd but eminently feminine dis- 
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position to cry, and in the effort to fight down 
-her tears, necessarily had to hold her tongue, 
while John was partly tired by his unusual ef- 
forts at entertaining, and partly curious to see 
what Nettie would do if he let her alone. 

At last they reached the familiar steps; the 
scene of so many meetingg and partings, greet- 
ings and farewells. The sight of the old stones 
nerved Nettie to a desperate effort. With one 
final and prodigious gulp she swallowed the last 
tear, caught hold of one of John’s buttons just 
as he was turning to go, and opened her lips to 
begin a very pretty moral lecture—said moral 
lecture she had been elaborating to herself all 
the way home, and in it she intended fairly to 
divide the blame of their little misunderstanding 
between them, and to wind up with an affection- 
ate assurance of better things to come. 

But as she looked up and saw the old kind 
face looking down at her, with a gleam of amuse- 
ment lurking behind the gravity of the eyes, she 
forgot all her formal explanations, and felt so 
ashamed that she began to wish she had let John 
go. ‘Then summoning up all her courage, she 
looked wistfully at the very middle of John’s top 
button, which she was fingering, and whispered 
doubtingly, ‘‘ John, if you were to try very hard 
do you think you cou/d forgive me ?” 

History has not recorded what John did. If 
my readers, that is, the sterner portion thereof, 
will take the trouble to calculate the effect upon 
themselves of a pretty, up-turned face, ‘all kinder 
smily round the lips, and teary round the lashes,” 
said face set in a frame of moonlight solitude, 
and romance generally, they will probably arrive 
at something like the actual result. History has 
recorded, however, what John said. Like the 
speeches of all great men at all great moments, 
it was short, simple, and to the point. He said: 
‘* Little woman, don’t try it again!” 

And I don’t think she did. At least by the 
last accounts they were still living in a state of 
much humdrum content and felicity. 

As for Sophy, the bungling wedding of one of 
her friends suddenly stimulated her to an heroic 
exertion. She felt that it was her duty to show 
the world how such things ought to be done, so 
she graciously allowed the long-suffering Morton 
to marry her. In a blaze of glory, compounded 
of white satin, orange-flowers, tulle veils, bride- 
maids, presents, carriages, and wedding-cards, 
the moral entity called Morton De Witt passed 
out of independent existence. In future he veg- 
etated as ‘‘Mrs. De Witt’s husband.” Some- 
where within the brilliant aureole which sur- 
rounds that gorgeous and fashionable comet he 
revolves, unseen, his ‘‘ ineffectual fires paled” by 
the glory that envelops him, a little twinkling 
star hid forever behind the sweeping brilliancy 
of his radiant partner. 





THE REMARKABLE NEEDLES. 
OW did her grandmother knit her in? I 
can not tell you that. All I know about it 
is this: The jar was broken. The tall, green 
jar, with a dragon sprawling over it. Nobody 
knew who did it, though mamma asked every 
body. Hetty’s brother declared that he had not 
touched it. Hetty’s heart gave a guilty thump, 
but she said ‘‘ No, ma’am, I know nothing about 
it,” when she was asked. As for Hetty’s grand- 
mother, she only pursed her lips up tight, and 
knitted away faster than ever with her ‘‘ remark- 
able needles.” 

For some reason Hetty, after she had said 
**No, ma’am, I know nothing about it,” began 
to watch these needles; indeed she could not 
help looking at them; and I did not see it, but 
they say that her grandmother knitted faster and 
faster, till the needles sent out sparks; and then 
before she knew it Hetty was fast to her grand- 
mother’s thread. It must have been a very 
strong thread, for though she held fast to her 
chair with hands and feet it dragged her across 
the room, and it pulled her up on the needles, 
where she hung with the stitches, and around 
and around she went on the needles, till she was 
knitted deep into the stocking, stitches over her, 
stitches under her, fast in the middle of a red 
stripe. 

Then her grandmother rolled up Hetty in the 
stocking, stuck the needles in the ball of yarn, 
and laid them away on the top shelf of the cup- 
board, saying to Hetty: 

** Henceforth I mean that you shall speak the 
truth in spite of yourself. ‘The real little Hetty 
broke the jar; but as you say that you did not 
break it, you shall be the red stripe in my stock- 
ing, which of course could not have done the 
mischief, till you are ready to confess the truth.” 

Then she shut the door, and left Hetty in the 
dark on the top shelf. 

And what did Hetty’s mother say? Bless 
you, she knew nothing about it. 

So there Hetty lay. Old bottles were her 
nearest neighbors. Motes of dust settled down 
on them, till she and the stocking were gray 
alike, and she could not shake them off. A spi- 
der spun his web all around her, and she could 
not break it. ‘The mice came and frisked about, 
but their talk was only about bread and cheese. 
The stitches, too, chattered with each other, but 
they would not speak to Hetty at all, because 
she was not made of wool like them. For a 
time Hetty hoped that somebody would miss her, 
but all the home-people seemed to think that she 
was gone on a visit. So Uncle John came, and 
Hetty did not see him; and there was a picnic, 
while Hetty was fast in a red stocking stripe. 
And Tip chewed her wax doll to bits, and she 
could not cry out; and yet it was so hard to 
confess about the jar that she might have been 
there now if a mouse had not nibbled her toes. 

“Oh, grandma, my toes! Grandma,” scream- 
ed Hetty, ‘“‘det me out, and I will tell mamma! 
Oh! Ah!” 








She screamed, as I suppose you would if you 


were fast in a stocking and a mouse was lunch- 
ing on your toes; but nobody heard her except 
her grandmother who was sitting by the fire. 

**T declare, I must have left my knitting-work 
here!” said her grandmother, opening the door. 
The mouse ran away, and grandma took down 
the stocking and brushed off the dust, and there 
was Hetty saying to her mother: 

‘¢ Mamma, [ have told you a lie. 
the green jar.” 

If you had been knitted fast in a red stripe 
would you not have been very careful of your 
words? Hetty was careful before her grand- 
mother; but when away that was quite another 
matter. So it happened that as the girls were 
chattering at school about their brothers, how 
strong and tall they were, or how mischievous 
and cross they were, as girls will, Hetty, not to 
be outdone, said : 

** Well, my brother is taller and stronger than 
Iam.” 

‘* But your brother is only six years old!” cried 
the girls. 

‘*'That is true,” answered Hetty. ‘Still, as I 
say, he is much taller and much stronger. And 
oh, how cross! Your brother Jack, [ am certain, 
Kate, is amiable beside him. Why, he xever 
speaks a pleasant word !” 

“*T wonder that your mother does not teach 
him better manners,” said Kate, in surprise. 

“‘Oh, but that is impossible. Nobody can 
teach him any thing,” returned Hetty, quickly. 
‘Why, he even strikes mamma. He is the 
worst boy in the world. You can not believe a 
word he says; and so stupid—” 

She stopped short. Just here Hetty heard a 
click—only a little click, but it made her think 
of the ‘‘remarkable needles,” and she began to 
feel very guilty and uncomfortable. She dawdled 
as long as she dared before going home, and 
slipped as quietly as possible past her grand- 
mother’s door; but she could not help hearing 
the needles—clickety click! clickety click! They 
had never made such a noise; and though she 
shut her door, the sound followed her—clickety 
click! She could hear nothing else. ‘‘ What 

could grandmother be knitting?” thought the 
guilty little girl; and oh, how she wished that 
she had never told those silly, useless stories 
about her brother! and that the dinner-bell 
would not ring, or that she need not go down. 

The dinner-hour came, however, and Hetty 
dared not stay away. All the family were at 
table, and some body was sitting in her place—a 
stranger, a boy, larger than herself, who turned 

around as she came up to what had always been 
her chair, and said, in a very decided tone, 
“*Clear out !” 

‘* What!” said Hetty. 

‘*Clear out!” repeated the boy. 

Hetty looked at her mother. 

‘¢ Suppose you should move your chair,” she 
said to the boy. 

‘*T won't give up my place!” he screamed, 
loudly. 

** But you need not give up your place. 
need only move a little.” 

‘*Do you not see that he is too stupid to un- 
derstand you?” said Hetty’s grandmother, in a 
low voice. 

‘“Why don’t you help me, instead of staring 
there ?” continued this amiable young genileman. 

‘You must wait your turn,” answered Hetty’s 
mamma, mildly. 

‘* But I won't wait ;” jumping up and planting 
himself before her. ‘‘ Take that now!” striking 
her on the cheek. 

““Oh,” screamed Hetty in horror, ‘‘ why do 
you let him speak and behave like that, mam- 
ma ?” 

‘¢She can not help it. He is the worst boy in 
the world. Nobody can teach him any thing,” 
returned her grandmother, eying her sternly. 

Hetty turned pale. . 

“You all abuse me. You all treat me ill!” 
screamed this frightful boy, tearing the table- 
cloth from the table, and dancing on the dishes, 
as they lay on the floor. 

“This is too much! Really, Hetty, I am 
sorry for you; but you must take him away,” 
said her mamma, sadly. ‘* It would be impos- 
sible to live with this creature.” 

“T take him away!” 

‘Yes. He is yours, you know. The new 
brother that you made, or rather that I knit for 
you, while you were describing him, at school,” 
replied her grandmother. ‘* You remember that 
I told you that henceforth you should speak the 
truth in spite of yourself. As you had no such 
brother as you represented I have provided one 
for you; and you will find that he answers the 
description perfectly.” 

Hetty looked at her mother imploringly. Her 
mother’s eyes were full of tears, but she only 
said, mournfully : 

**T can not help you, my dear child; and I 
would not if I could. You must take your lie 
with you into the world, and perhaps when you 
see every day how hateful it is, you may learn to 
love the truth.” 

And then the door closed behind her, and 
Hetty found herself in the street, with her ter- 
rible new brother. 

“Come!” he said, pushing her roughly. 
‘¢What are you standing there for, you little 
fool! Now you have cheated me out of my 
dinner and turned me out of doors you must 
find me a home, and take care of me.” 

Hetty looked up at him, and he looked so red 
and so ugly, and she felt so angry that he should 
say she had brought about their misfortunes, that 
she said to herself, ‘I won’t stay with him,” and 
dodged around the very first corner that she saw. 
But the boy was too quick for her; and catching 
her by the arm, walked on with her, holding her 
fast that she should not run again. 

So they wandered through the streets till they 
came to a large house, over whose gate was 
written—‘* Home for Desolate Children.” 
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**This is the place for me,” thought Hetty, 
and knocking, they were told to come in, and 
found a large man with spectacles. 

‘*Who are you ?” said the large man. 

**We are brother and sister,” answered the 
boy, before Hetty could open her mouth. ‘* My 
sister is such a liar that her mother turned her 
out of doors, and I came with her rather than 
let her go alone.” 

** Bad—very bad!” said the tall man. ‘‘Are 
you not ashamed when you see how much harm 
you have done your brother as well as yourself, 
little girl ?” 

**But I have not harmed him,” said Hetty ; 
and she began to tell her story, to which the tall 
man listened patiently till she came to being 
knitted up in a red stripe. 

‘*Monstrous!’”*he cried. 
ted out of your chair! 
he stopped his ears. 


‘Ridiculous! Knit- 

Fast in a,stocking!” and 
“Stop, I say—I won't hear 
another word! You are the most dreadful liar 
that I ever met. Take her away! “Put her in 
a room by herself, and give her only a little 
bread.” 

Accordingly Hetty was hustled out of the 
room, leaving her new brother behind her with 
the tall man, who asked him to sit down with 
him at table. But I have already told you that 
this boy was very stupid. He was also very hun- 
gry. He seated himself in the tall man’s chair, 
and, seizing knife and fork, began to cut out great 
bits of meat from the joint and swallow them. 

“Stop!” cried the tall man. ‘‘ That is my 
chair, and we must say grace beside.” 

“*T won’t stop: and what do I care for your 
chair and your grace ?” answered the boy, stuffing 
potatoes, macaroni, and mutton, with both hands, 
into his mouth. 

‘*T say you shall!” roared the angry man. 

By way of answer our boy threw the platter at 
him, joint and 

Hetty, eating her third crust of bread, heard a 
terrible noise below, and While she listened in 
surprise her door was thrown open. 

“Get out,” said the tall man, ‘‘and go after 
your brother. I believe you are wicked elves, 
and not children. Go quickly!” 

It was now very dark, and the snow fell, but 
Hetty was forced to obey. Outside she found 
her evil brother waiting for her. 

‘** This is the second time that you have cheat- 
ed me out of my dinner,” he said to her, with as 
much fury as if it had been true. But Hetty 
made no answer. She was so tired that she 
stumbled continually, and she was in despair. 
Suddenly, ‘* There is your mother,” said the boy. 

‘“Where, oh, where?” cried Hetty, forgetting 
that she must not believe a word that he said. 
She forgot that she was tired. She ran and 
jumped from one snow-drift to another. Her 
heart beat fast. ‘‘I will tell her how sorry I 
am, and she will forgive me,” she thought. But 
when she came to the turn, where she could see 
far ahead, there was nothing—only the broad 
white road and black hills against the sky. 

‘*Ha! ha!” laughed her brother; ‘‘ I thought 
I could make you run.” 

Hetty shivered, and sank down in the snow. 
Her strength had gone: her knees would not 
hold her. 

‘**T am dying,” she said to herself, ‘* but I do 
not wonder that they sent me out. If this creat- 
ure were twice as cruel we might live if he would 
tell the truth; but what can I do when he can 
never be believed? It is as weil to die now.” 

Then her grandmother, who had been follow- 
ing her all day, stepped out from behind a tree, 
saying : 

**No, my child, it is better to live, since you 
have learned the value of truth.” 

Then she took out the ‘‘ remarkable needles,” 
and with them picked up a stitch on the evil 
boy's nose; and giving that stitch a hearty jerk 
he began to unravel. And Hetty’s grandmother 
unraveled him from top to toe, and wound him 
up in a ball of handsome yarn, and stuck it on 
the ‘‘remarkable needles,” and put them in her 
pocket. And then she wrapped Hetty in her 
fur cloak, and took her home, where her mother 
was waiting for her with tears and kisses, and 
such a nice supper ! 





Monday Eve.—‘* Now do let us be there in good sea- 
son,” I had said to Mr. Typeset as we came up from 
dinner to-night, “ for I do not fancy pushing through 
a crowd to my seat, and there will be sure to be a jam 
at the doors; besides, Mr. Dickens has requested us to 
be seated ten minutes before eight!” But although I 
made this remark in a very general manner, including 
myself in the injunction, I really meant to stimulate 
Mr. T. to put the finishing touches to his toilette sea- 
sonably; for notwithstanding all that is said in the 
books about the exemplary patience of gentlemen in 
waiting for their wives to dress, my private opinion is 
that there’s another side to the question. At any rate 
Mr. Typeset (though I wouldn’t find fault with the 
good man for the world) is wonderfully fond of saying, 
when we are going out of an evening, ‘I am all ready, 
my dear; I'll wait for you in the parlor.” And I come 
down into the parlor presently and find him complais- 
antly playing on the piano waiting for me! But when 
we get to the street door I discover his coat is not 
brushed, nor his hat—perhaps his hair is—but his 
gloves are in his other coat pocket, and his handker- 
chief—well, it is in his bureau drawer—and as to his 
cravat he is sure to have on a very unbecoming one. 
But if I hint to him, in the mildest manner, that he 
isn’t half ready, and that he needs a good deal of look- 
ing after, he takes it all good-humoredly, and says, 
“That's just one reason I married you, my dear!” So 
I can’t scold. 

Our seats in Steinway Hall were excellent, and we 
were early enough to watch the eager, in-coming 
crowd, and to examine the ingenious apparatus which 
Mr. Dickens has arranged for his readings. As to the 
audience almost every body was in capital humor. 
One lady directly behind me seemed an exception, 
and she fumed and fretted because of the “tight 
seats” which the architects of Steinway Hall had con- 





structed ; but her size rendered this somewhat excus- 
able. On the platform stood agsmall crimson-covered 
table, a carafe of water and a tumbler on one side of 
it, and a little crimson book-rest, raised several inches 
above the level of the table ; on.the other side, a crim- 
son curtain as a back- ground, and an excellent ar- 
rangement of light. All unannounced, walking brisk- 
ly, book in hand, Mr. Dickens came upon the stage. 
There was plenty of applause without adding my mite, 
so I looked with all my eyes. A middle-aged gentle- 
man, rather spare, hair so thin as to give the appear- 
ance of being partly bald, mustache and beard sprink- 
led with gray, face indicating good sound sense and 
hearty good-humor; dress neat and unpretending, 
with a red-and-white rose-bud in the button-hole of 
his coat. He acknowledges the applause with a quiet 
bow, and then stands, turning his eyes here and there 
—quite vainly at present—to find a pause in which to 
commence. But he improves the first one, and while I 
am thinking that he is introducing his reading with a 
little preface, I find him already in the “ Christmas 
Carol.” 

But he is not reading; he is telling the story. One 
hand, to be sure, rests upon his book, and he turns the 
pages now and then; but he is talking, and acting— 
suppose it must be so called for want of another word 
—though there is nothing that seems artificial in look, 
or tone, or gesture. I was certainly somewhat dis- 
appointed at first that his voice possessed so little 
strength and volume, and that it was needful to 


. listen carefully to catch every word. But his enuncia- 


tion is distinct, the intonations natural, and wonder- 
fully varied with every character; something in the 
man himeelf brings his audience at once into sympa- 
thy with him, and I became absorbed in listening, 
and watching the facial changes, and the expressive 
gestures ; now it was Scrooge, and then the Ghost— 
now Tiny Tim, and then Bob Cratchit—every charac- 
ter in that beautiful ‘Christmas Carol” vividly por- 
trayed. Hecarried all his hearers unconsciously along 
with him, through pathetic passages and humorous 
descriptions; and I was almost breathless with in- 
tensity of interest when he closed his book and van- 
ished from the stage. 

In a few moments he reappeared, and read—no, told 
us the famous trial of Pickwick, convulsing the entire 
audience with laughter, which they did their best to 
subdue, so as not to losea word. But there are some 
things that can not well be described, and Mr. Dick- 
ens’s readings are among them. The evening's enter- 
tainment was over quite too soon, for we were out of 
the Hall before ten o'clock ; but it will ever be a pleas- 
ant memory, and will give me new interest in the 
writings of Charles Dickens. 


Wednesday Eve.—About one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago the Oratorio of ‘‘Samson” was first per- 
formed, in London, under the immediate supervision 
of its great composer, Handel. It met with great suc- 
cess then ; but it would be interesting if we could act- 
ually compare its first performance with the one to- 
night at Steinway Hall. ‘ Samson” is a grand Orato- 
rio, and the competent artists who rendered it this 
evening were listened to by a delighted audience. 
Handel’s music is characterized by grandeur and sub- 
limity, and although he spent only five weeks in com- 
posing “Samson,” it is one of the most remarkable of 
his productions. 


Thursday.—The papers tell a curious story of a 
young lady living in Massachusetts, who a few weeks 
since experienced a disagreeable sensation near the 
right shoulder. A long black mark was visible, and 
shortly after a hard substance could be distinctly felt. 
Her physician was called, and succeeded in removing 
part of a hair-pin. The supposition is that the young 
lady must have swallowed it when a child, and that it 
has been working around her system ever since, until 
it finally came near the surface, 


Friday.—Such a snow-storm as we have had! A 
real old-fashioned ‘‘ Down East” snow-storm, block- 
ing up the streets and impeding locomotion every 
where. This has been a blowing, drifting storm ; but 
a calm, quiet fall of snow—when the huge flakes si- 
lently chase each other downward, covering, in solemn 
stillness, the whole landscape with a dense white robe, 
soft and pure—is a grand and beautiful scene. Yet to 
really seem beautiful I think it must be witnessed in 
the country. Snow, in a great city like New York, 
seems out of place. Nobody is prepared for it, no- 
body wants to see it, except the small boys who de- 
light in snow-balling, and a few pleasure-seekers who 
hope for asleigh-ride. It is such an inconvenience to 
every body—there is no place to put it. It must not 
be in the yards, nor on the house-tops, nor on the side- 
walks, nor yet can it be in large quantities in the streets. 
The cars and omnibuses are stopped by it; the house- 
keeper can not get to market; the merchant finds it 
hard work to reach his store ; in short every thing is, 
as it were, upset by a snow-storm. And then the pure 
beauty of the snow vanishes in a day or two—a dingy 
mixture, totally unlike the original article, takes its 
place—then comes the “slush,” and the streets are al- 
most impassable. But the New England farmer ex- 
pects snow, he prepares for it, and is glad when it 
comes to wrap up the earth securely against the win- 
ter winds. His sleigh and merry tinkling bells are 
ready, his sled and snow-shoes, his warm wraps for 
hand and feet; and food and fodder are in house and 
barn. The snow has not come to him for a few days, 
put for months—it is the harbinger of many pleasures ; 
the good wife looks from the window into the thick- 
ening air, and softly murmurs “It snows;” while 
gleeful boys and girls dance and caper through the 
fast falling flakes, and shout “It snows! It snows!” 
And at “Merry Christmas” the sleighing, the coasting, 
and the skating may be depended upon to give joy and 
jollity. We in the city, too, plan to have a very mer, 
ry Christmas, even if we have to wade through seas 
of mud to purchase Christmas gifts—as present ap- 
pearances indicate we may possibly be obliged to do, 
The shops are putting on their holiday attire, and nei- 
ther ‘wind nor weather” will deter us from seeing 
every thing and buying all we can. 


Saturday Eve.—From every section of the country 
come pleasant and encouraging words in regard to 
the Bazar. I have seen and received many letters in 
which it is spoken of in the highest terms. A lettet 
from Washington, received to-day, is pleasant. The 
writer says: . 

‘‘ We like its moral tone, its usefulness, and its ab- 
negation of folly’s fripperies, 80 attendant upon ‘ fash- 
ionable’ publications. It seems to aspire to be some- 
thing higher than a dry-goods ‘dummy’ in literature, 
exhibiting merely the ‘style'—so often not the style, 
however. As a public instructor, it will soon be ac- 
cepted as the criterion of good taste and fashion ; and 
as a publication, it will bring renewed homage to the 
shrine at which youth and beauty, age and homeli- 





ness alike worship.” 
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Walking Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Fanchon of blue velvet, with velvet strings, edged with 
narrow lace. Trimming of lace, with velvet pansies. Paletot and 
dress of blue cloth, trimmed with narrow velvet. The paletot is cut 
straight, with tabs in front. The over-skirt, which is almost flat, is 
confined at the waist by a sash, the ends of which fall nearly to the 
trimming of the skirt. The under-skirt, which is longer and fuller, is 
trimmed horizontally with narrow velvet. This may be either of cloth 
or silk. 
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in the accompanying illustrations. These brackets are placed above 
the door, where they support an iron rod to which the hangings are 
fastened by means of small brass rings. “The first illustration, which 
shows the wrong side of the curtain, clearly shows the arrangement 
of the whole. The hangings are pleated at the top, in the manner 
shown in the second illustration; a strip of cloth is laid across the 
wrong side, and tacked at proper distances to the pleats, so as to Keep 
them in place; and each pleat is confined by a button. The cord for 
drawing and opening the hangings is passed round the wheel af the 
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brackets, then the cord a is placed at the x a, and the cord b is fast- 
ened to the b on the curtain. The ends of the cord are furnished with 
weights. To open the hangings draw the cord }, as seen in the illus- 
tration ; to draw them, use the corresponding cord a. 


Easy-Chair. 

Tumis easy-chair is covered with brown damask, tacked with strong 
cord and furnished with brown silk buttons. The middle is trimmed 
with a strip of corn-colored silk, elaborately embroidered. Deep 
fringe and heavy silk cord form the trimming around the bottom: 
the fringe on the embroidered strip being corn-color, and that on the 
cover brown like the latter. ; 


Chair with Movable Back. 
Tuts chair, which will be prized by those who love their ease, can 
readily be made by an ingenious person by means of a simple iron 
















Fig. 2.—Bonnet of gray velvet, something of the Mary Stuart shape 
in front. Trimming of gray velvet ivy leaves, and pendants falling 
over.a velvet band. Full suit of gray cloth, edged and trimmed with 
gray velvet galloon, with broad black band and narrow black edge. 
The over-skirt forms the pelisse, and crosses at the left under the belt. 
Full sleeves, large pocket in the right side of the skirt. Under-skirt 
scant and short, fulling to the top of the boot. 


Bonnets and Lingerie. 


Fig. 1.—Trianon of white uncut velvet with frill behind. The front 
is trimmed with lace as well as the frill, and is ornamented with two 
small bows of b!ue ribbon. A rouleau of blue ribbon forms the head- 


or 
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PortizRE.—BAck. 


Fig. 5.—Bonnet of Havana velvet, pleated lengthwise, with a pro- 
longation of the same, forming strings and bow without ends. The 
front is trimmed with a wreath of bronzed foliage, with grelots. A frill 
of black guipure finishes the back, and ends in strings which are fast- 
ened under the bow. 

Fig.-6.—Diadem fanchon of black velvet, finished with an elegant frill 
of black lace, striped with black velvet, and forming rich strings, which 
are crossed in front, and fastened with a pink rosette. The inside trim- 
ming is composed of small white feathers, forming a diadem, and end- 
ing on the temple with a pink rose. 

Fig. 7.—Bretelle belt of blue taffetas, composed of three lappets in 
front and three behind, bretelles, and belt, all edged with black guipnre. 
This beautiful belt is of an entirely new shape, and is easily made. It 
is worn over a muslin or lace waist for opera or dinner toilette, and also 
sets off a Cashmere or silk waist of a harmonizing color. 


Dressing-Table. 

Tue arrangement of this dressing-table is both simple and elegant. 
The frame is of wood, with a mirror in the centre, and two shelves on 
either side, as seen in the illustration. The covering is of chintz, 
trimmed with ruches, rosettes, and a flounce of the same material. 


Portiere. 
Tus portiére is provided with a new and convenient kind of bracket, 
with wheels, for drawing and opening the hangings, which are shown 


Dressine-TAasve. 





ing of the lace in front, and is fastened by a bow on the temples, 
whence it extends, forming strings, which are edged with lace. This 
is an exceedingly graceful bonnet. 

Fig. 2.—Trianon of pink velvet, trimmed on the front with three 
bias folds of pink satin, one of which overlies the edge, and is fringed 
with beads. A small pink feather is placed on the top of the front, 
and another long one forms the heading behind of a deep frill of lace, 
which is prolonged, forming strings that tie over strings of pink satin. 

Fig. 3.—Fanchon of lilac velvet edged with a notched bias fold of 
satin, turned up on the front. Long, wide strings, simply tied under 
the chin. A cluster of lilac gladiolas is arranged on the front in the 
Mary Stuart fashion. 

Fig. 4.—Marie Antoinette mantelet of pink taffetas, trimmed on the 
shoulders with a narrow guipure edge, and round the bottom and sash 
ends with broad, rich white guipure. 
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CHAIR WITH MovaABLE Back. 


PortidrEe.—F Ron. 
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pivot and socket, which permit the back to swing to 
and fro, like an ordinary toilette-glass. <A cord, fast- 
ened to the columns on the back of the chair, limits 
the inclination of the back, which is also finished 
round the edge with cord. The frame of this comfort- 
able chair can be easily made by any cabinet-maker, 
and the upholstery finished at home. In the design 
the frame is of oak, and the upholstery of brown silk 


jamask, 





NO THOROUGHFARE. 


3y CHARLES DICKENS AND WILKIE COLLINS, 





IN FOUR ACTS. 
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ACT I.—( Continued.) 

Now, the Obenreizers being skilled musicians, 
it was easily brought to pass that they should be 
asked to join these musical unions. Guardian 
and Ward consenting, or Guardian consenting for 
both, it was necessarily brought to pass that Ven- 
dale’s life became a life of absolute thraldom and 
enchantment. For, in the mouldy Christopher- 
Wren church on Sundays, with its dearly beloved 
brethren assembled and met together, five-and. 
twenty strong, was not that Her voice that shot 
like light into the darkest places, thrilling the 
walls and pillars as though they were pieces of his 
heart! What time, too, Madame Dor in a cor- 
ner of the high pew, turning her back upon every 
body and every thing, could not fail to be Rit- 
ualistically right at some moment of the service ; 
like the man whom the doctors recommended to 
get drunk once amonth, and who, that he might 
not overlook it, got drunk every day. 

But, even those seraphic Sundays were sur- 
passed by the Wednesday concerts established 
for the patriarchal family. At those concerts, 
she would sit down to the piano, and sing them, 
in her own tongue, songs of her own land, songs 
calling from the mountain-tops to Vendale, ‘‘ Rise 
above the groveling level country; come far 
away from the crowd; pursue me as I mount 
higher, higher, higher, melting into the azure 
distance; rise to my supremest height of all, and 
love me here!” ‘Then would the pretty bodice, 
the clocked stocking, and the silver-buckled shoe 
be, like the broad forehead and the bright eyes, 
fraught with the spring of a very chamois, until 
the strain was over. 

Not even over Vendale himself did these songs 
of hers cast a more potent spell than over Joey 
Ladle in his different way. Steadily refusing 
lo muddle the harmony by taking any share in 
i, and evincing the supremest contempt for scales 
mid such like rudiments of music—which, indeed, 

eldom captivate mere listeners—Tuey did at 
first give up the whole business « «a bad job, 
and the whole of the performers for « set of howl- 
ing Dervishes. But, descrying traces of unmud- 
iled harmony in a part-song one day, he gave 
his two under-cellarmen faint hopes of getting 
pn toward something in course of time. An 
anthem of Handel's led to further encouragement 
from him; though he objected that that great 
musician must have been down in some of them 
breign cellars pretty much, for to go and say 
the same thing so many times over; which, 
took it in how you might, he considered a certain 
sign of your having took it in somehow. Ona 
third occasion, the public appearance of Mr. Jar- 
vis with a fiute, and of an odd man with a violin, 
and the performance of a duet by the two, did 
so astonish him that, solely of his own impulse 
and motion, he became inspired with the words, 
** Ann Koar!” repeatedly pronouncing them as 
if calling in a familiar manner for some lady who 
had distinguished herself in the orchestra. But 
this was his final testimony to the merits of his 
mates, for, the instrumental duet being performed 
at the first Wednesday concert, and being pres- 
ently followed by the voice of Marguerite Oben- 
reizer, he sat with his mouth wide open, en- 
tranced, until she had finished; when, rising in 
his place with much solemnity, and prefacing 
what he was about to say with a bow that spe- 
cially included Mr. Wilding in it, he delivered 
himself of the gratifying sentiment: ‘ Arter 
that, ye may all on ye get to bed!” And ever 
afterward declined to render homage in any 
other words to the musical powers of the family. 

Thus began a separate personal acquaintance 
between Marguerite Obenreizer and Joey Ladle. 
She laughed so heartily at his compliment, and 
yet was so abashed by it, that Joey made bold 
to say to her, after the concert was over, he hoped 
he wasn’t so muddled in his head as to have 
took a liberty? She made him a gracious reply, 
and Joey ducked in return. 

**You’ll change the luck time about, Miss,” 
said Joey, ducking again. ‘It’s such as you in 
the place that can bring round the luck of the 
place.” 

**Can I? Round the luck?” she answered, 
in her pretty English, and with a pretty wonder. 
‘7 fear I do not understand. Iam so stupid.” 

“ Young Master Wilding, Miss,” Joey explain- 
pd, confidentially, though not much to her en- 
lightenment, ‘‘ changed the luck, afore he took in 
young Master George. So I say, and so they'll 
tind. Lord! Only come into the place and 
sing over the luck a few times, Miss, and it won’t 
be able to help itself!”’ 

With this, and with a whole brood of ducks, 
Joey backed out of the presence. But Joey being 
a privileged person, and even an involuntary 
conquest being pleasant to youth and beauty, 
Marguerite merrily looked out for him next time. 

‘* Where is my Mr. Joey, please?” she asked 
of Vendale. 

So Joey was produced and shaken hands with, 
and that became an Institution. 

Another Institution arose in this wise. Joey 
was a little hard of hearing. He himself said 
it was ‘* Wapors,” and perhaps it might have 
been; but whatever the cause of the effect, there 
the effect was, upon him. On this first occasion 
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he had been seen to sidle along the wall, with 
his left hand to his left ear, until he had sidled 
himself into a seat pretty near the singer, in which 
place and position he had remained, until ad- 
dressing to his friends the amateurs the compli- 
ment before mentioned. It was observed on 
the following Wednesday that Joey’s action as a 
Pecking Machine was impaired at dinner, and 
it was rumored about the table that this was ex- 
plainable by his high-strung expectations of Miss 
Obenreizer’s singing, and his fears of not getting 
a place where he could hear every note and syl- 
lable. 

The rumor reaching Wilding’s ears, he, in 
his good-nature, called Joey to the front at 
night before Marguerite began. Thus the In- 
stitution came into being that on succeeding 
nights, Marguerite, running her hands over the 
keys before singing, always said to Vendale, 
‘* Where is my Mr. Joey, please ?” and that Ven- 
dale always brought him forth, and stationed 
him near by. That he should then, when all 
eyes were upon him, express in his face the ut- 
most contempt for the exertions of his friends 
and confidence in Marguerite alone, whom he 
would stand contemplating, not unlike the rhi- 
noceros out of the spelling-book, tamed and on 
his hind legs, was a part of the Institution. 
Also that when he remained after the singing in 
his most ecstatic state, some bold spirit from the 
back should say, ‘‘ What do you think of it, 
Joey?” and he should be goaded to reply, as 
having that instant conceived the retort, ‘‘ Ar- 
ter that, ye may all on ye get to bed!” These 
were other parts of the Institution. 

But, the simple pleasures and small jests of 
Cripple Corner were not destined to have a 
long life. Underlying them from the first was 
a serious matter, which every member of the 
patriarchal family knew of, but which, by tacit 
agreement, all forebore to speak of. Mr. Wild- 
ing’s health was in a bad way. 

He might overcome the shock he had sustain- 
ed in the one great affection of his life, or he 
might have overcome his consciousness of being 
in the enjoyment of another man’s property; 
but the two together were too much for him. 
A man haunted by twin ghosts, he became 
deeply depressed. ‘The inseparable spectres sat 
at the board with him, ate from his platter, 
drank from his cup, and stood by his bedside at 
night. When he recalled his supposed mother’s 
love, he felt as though he had stolen it. When 
he rallied a little under the respect and attach- 
ment of his dependents, he felt as though he 
were even fraudulent in making them happy, 
for that should have been the unknown man’s 
duty and gratification. 

Gradually, under the pressure of his brooding 
mind, his body stooped, his step lost its elasticity, 
his eyes were seldom lifted from the ground. 
He knew he could not help the deplorable mis- 
take that had been made, but he knew he 
could not mend it; for the days and weeks 
went by, and no one claimed his name or his 
possessions. And now there began to creep over 
him a cloudy consciousness of often-recurring 
confusion in his head. He would unaccounta- 
bly lose, sometimes whole hours, sometimes a 
whole day and night. Once, his remembrance 
stopped as he sat at the head of the dinner- 
table, and was blank until daybreak. Another 
time, it stopped as he was beating time to their 
singing, and went on again when he and his 
partner were walking in the court-yard by the 
light of the moon, half the night later. He ask- 
ed Vendale (always full of consideration, work, 
and help) how this was. Vendale only replied, 
‘*You have not been quite well; that’s all.” 
He looked for explanation into the faces of his 
people. But they would put it off with, ‘ Glad 
to see you looking so much better, sir ;” or, 
‘¢ Hope you're doing nicely now, sir;” in which 
was no information at all. 

At length, when the partnership was but five 
months old, Walter Wilding took to his bed, and 
his housekeeper became his nurse. 

“ Lying here, perhaps you will not mind my 
calling you Sally, Mrs. Goldstraw ?” said the 
poor wine merchant. 

“Tt sounds more natural to me, sir, than any 
other name, and I like it better.” 

‘Thank you, Sally. I think, Sally, I must of 
late have been subject to fits. Is that so, Sally ? 
Don’t mind telling me now.” 

“‘Tt has happened, sir.” 

‘*Ah! That is the explanation!” he quietly 
remarked. ‘Mr. Obenreizer, Sally, talks of the 
world being so small that it is not strange how 
often the same people come together, and come 
together, at various places, and in various stages 
of life. But it does seem strange, Sally, that I 
should, as I may say, come round to the Found- 
ling to die.” 

He extended his hand to her, and she gently 
took it. 

“You are not going to die, dear Mr. Wild- 
ing.” 

‘*So Mr. Bintrey said, but E think he was 
wrong. The old child-feeling is coming back 
upon me, Sally. The old hush and rest, as I 
used to fall asleep.” 

After an interval he said, in a placid voice, 
‘* Please kiss me, Nurse,” and, it was evident, 
believed himself to be lying in the old Dormi- 
tory. 

As she had been used to bend over the father- 
Iess and motherless children, Sally bent over the 
fatherless and motherless man, and put her lips 
to his forehead, murmuring— 

“God bless you !” 

“God blessyou!” he replied, in the same tone. 

After another interval, he opened his eyes in 
his own character, and said: ‘‘ Don’t move me, 
Sally, because of what I am going to say; I lie 
quite easily. I think my time is come. I don’t 
know how it may appear to you, Sally, but—” 

Insensibility fell upon him for a few minutes ; 
he merged from it once more. 


‘*—T don’t know how it may appear to you, 
Sally, but so it appears to me.” 

n he had thus conscientiously finished 

his favorite sentence, his time came, and he died. 





ACT II. 
VENDALE MAKES LOVE. 


THe summer and the autumn had passed. 
Christmas and the New Year were at hand. 

As executors honestly bent on performing 
their duty toward the dead, Vendale and Bintrey 
had held more than one anxious consultation on 
the subject of Wilding’s will. The lawyer had 
declared, from the first, that it was simply im- 
possible to take any useful action in the matter 
at all. The only obvious inquiries to make, in 
relation to the lost man, had been made already 
by Wilding himself; with this result, that time 
and death together had not left a trace of him 
discoverable. To advertise for the claimant to 
the property, it would be necessary to mention 
particulars,—a course of proceeding which would 
invite half the impostors in England to present 
themselves in the character of the true Walter 
Wilding. “If we find a chance of tracing the 
lost man, we will take it. If we don’t, let us 
meet for another consultation on the first anni- 
versary of Wilding’s death.” So Bintrey advised. 
And so, with the most earnest desire to fulfill his 
dead friend’s wishes, Vendale was fain to let 
the matter rest for the present. 


terest in the future, Vendale still found himself 
confronting a doubtful prospect. Months on 
months had passed since his first visit to Soho 
Square,—and through all that time the one lan- 
guage in which he had told Marguerite that he 
loved her was the language of the eyes, assisted, 
at convenient opportunities, by the language of 
the hand. 

What was the obstacle inhis way? The one 
immovable obstacle which had been in his way 
from the first. No matter how fairly the oppor- 
tunities looked, Vendale’s efforts to speak with 
Marguerite alone, ended invariably in one and 
the same result. Under the most accidental 
circumstances, in the most innocent manner 
possible, Obenreizer was always in the way. 

With the last days of the old year came an un- 
expected chance of spending an evening with 
Marguerite, which Vendale resolved should be a 
chance of speaking privately to her as well. A 
cordial note from Ricaale: invited him, on 
New Year’s Day, to a little family dinner in Soho 
Square. ‘‘We shall be only four,” the note 
suid. ** We shall be only two,” Vendale deter- 
mined, ‘ before the evening is out !” 

New Year’s Day, among the English, is asso- 
ciated with the giving and receiving of dinners, 
and with nothing more. New Year’s Day, 
among the foreigners, is the grand opportunity 
of the year for the giving and receiving of pres- 
ents. It is occasionally possible to acclimatize 
a foreign custom. In this instance Vendale felt 
no hesitation about making the attempt. His 
one difficulty was to decide what his New Year’s 
gift to Marguerite should be. The defensive 
pride of the peasant’s daughter—morbidly sensi- 
tive to the inequality between her social position 
and his—would be secretly roused against him 
if he ventured on a rich offering. A gift, which 
a poor man’s purse might purchase, was the one 
gift that could be trusted to find its way to her 
heart, for the giver’s sake. Stoutly resisting 
temptation, in the form of diamonds and rubies, 
Vendale bought a brooch of the filagree-work of 
Genoa, —the simplest and most unpretending or- 
nament that he could find in the jeweler’s shop. 

He slipped his gift into Marguerite’s hand as 
she held it out to welcome him on the day of 
the dinner. 

“This is your first New Year’s Day in En- 
gland,” he said. ‘* Willyou let me help to make 
it like a New Year’s Day at home?” 

She thanked him, a little constrainedly, as she 
looked at the jeweler’s box, uncertain what it 
might contain. Opening the box, and discover- 
ing the studiously simple form under which 
Vendale’s little keepsake offered itself to her, she 
penetrated his motive on the spot. Her face 
turned on him brightly, with a look which said, 
‘*T own you have pleased and flattered me.” 
Never had she been so charming, in Vendale’s 
eyes, as she was at that moment. Her winter 
dress—a petticoat of dark silk, with a bodice of 
black velvet rising to her neck, and enclosing it 
softly in a little circle of swan’s down—heighten- 
ed, by all the force of contrast, the dazzling 
fairness of her hair and her complexion. It was 
only when she turned aside from him to the 
glass, and, taking out the brooch that she wore, 
put his New Year’s gift in its place, that Ven- 
dale’s attention wandered far enough away from 
her to discover the presence of other persons in 
the room. He now became conscious that the 
hands of Obenreizer were affectionately in pos- 
session of his elbows. He now heard the voice 
of Obenreizer thanking him for his attention to 
Marguerite, with the faintest possible ring of 
mockery in its tone. (‘‘Such a simple present, 
dear sir! and showing such nice tact!”) He 
now discovered, for the first time, that there was 
one other guest, and but one, besides himself, 
whom Obenreizer presented as a compatriot and 
friend. The friend’s face was mouldy, and the 
friend’s figure was fat. His age was suggestive 
of the autumnal period of human life. In the 
course of the evening he developed two extraor- 
dinary capacities. One wasa capacity for silence ; 
the other was a capacity for emptying bottles. 

Madame Dor was not in the room. Neither 
was there any visible place reserved for her when 
they sat down to table. Obenreizer explained 
that it was ‘‘the good Dor’s simple habit to dine 
always in the middle of the day. She would 
make her excuses later in the evening.” Ven- 
dale wondered whether the good Dor had, on 
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this occasion, varied her domestic employment 
from cleaning Obenreizer’s gloves to cooking 
Obenreizer’s dinner. This at least was certain, 
—the dishes served were, one and all, as achieve- 
ments in cookery, high above the reach of the 
rude elementary artof England. The dinner was 
unobtrusively perfect. As for the wine, the eyes 
of the speechless friend rolled over it, as in sol- 
emn ecstasy. Sometimes he said ‘ Good!” 
when a bottle came in full; and sometimes he 
said “ Ah!” when a bottle went out empty,— 
and there his contributions to the gayety of the 
evening ended. 

Silence is occasionally infectious. Oppressed 
by nriv-te anxieties of their own, Marguerite 
Alin > appeared to feel the influence of 
the speechless friend. ‘The whole responsibility 
of keeping the talk going rested on Obenreizer’s 
shoulders, and manfully did Obenreizer sustain 
it. He opened his heart in the character of an 
enlightened foreigner, and sang the praises of 
England. When other topics ran dry, he return- 
ed to this inexhaustible source, and always sct 
the stream running again as copiously as ever. 
Obenreizer would have given an arm, an eye, or 
a leg to have been born an Englishman. Out 
of England there was no such institution as a 
home, no such thing as a fireside, no such object 
as a beautiful woman. His dear Miss Margue- 
rite would excuse him, if he accounted for her at- 
tractions on the theory that English blood must 
have mixed at some former time with their ob- 
scure and unknown ancestry. Survey this En- 
glish nation, and behold a tall, clean, plump, and 
solid people! Look at their cities! What mag- 
nificence in their public buildings! What ad- 
mirable order and propriety in their streets! 
Admire their laws, combining the eternal prin- 
ciple of justice with the other eternal principle of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; and applying the 
product to all civil injuries, from an injury to a 
man’s honor, to an injury to aman’snose! You 
have ruined my daughter,—pounds, shillings, 
and pence! You have knocked me down with 
a blow in my face,—pounds, shillings, and 
pence! Where was the material prosperity 
of such a country as that to stop? Obenreizer, 
projecting himself into the future, failed to see 
the end of it. Obenreizer’s enthusiasm entreat- 
ed permission to exhale itself, English fashion, in 
a toast. Here is our modest little dinner over, 
here is our frugal dessert on the table, and here 
is the admirer of England conforming to nation- 
al customs, and making a speech! A toast to 
your white cliffs of Albion, Mr. Vendale! to 
your national virtues, your charming climate, 
and your fascinating women! to your Hearths, 
to your Homes, to your Habeas Corpus, and to 
all your other institutions! In one word,—to 
England! Heep-heep-heep! hooray! 

Obenreizer’s voice had barely chanted the last 
note of the English cheer, the speechless friend 
had barely drained the last drop out of his glass, 
when the festive proceedings were interrupted by 
a modest tap at the door. A woman-servant 
came in, and approached her master with a lit- 
tle note in her hand. Obenreizer opened the 
note with a frown; and, after reading it with an 
expression of genuine annoyance, passed it on to 
his compatriot and friend. Vendgle’s spirits 
rose as he watched these proceedings. Had he 
found an ally in the annoying little note? Was 
the long-looked-for chance actually coming at 
last ? 

‘Tam afraid there is no help for it?” said 
Obenreizer, addressing his fellow-countryman. 
“*T am afraid we must go.” 

The speechless friend handed back the letter, 
shrugged his heavy shoulders, and poured him- 
self out a last glass of wine. His fat fingers lin- 
gered fondly round the neck of the bottle. They 
pressed it with a little amatory squeeze at part- 
ing. His globular eyes looked dimly, as through 
an intervening haze, at Vendale and Marguerite. 
His heavy articulation labored, and brought 
forth a whole sentence at a birth. ‘I think,” 
he said, ‘I should have liked a little more wine.” 
His breath failed him after that effort; he gasp- 
ed, and walked to the door. 

Obenreizer addressed himself to Vendale with 
an appearance of the deepest distress. 

‘¢T am so shocked, so confused, so distressed,” 
he began. ‘‘ A misfortune has happened to ong 
of my compatriots. He is alone, he is ignorant 
of your language,—I and my good friend, here, 
have no choice but to go'and help him. What 
can I say in my excuse? How can I describe 
my affliction at depriving myself in this way of 
the honor of your company ?” 

He paused, evidently expecting to see Vendale 
take up his hat and retire. Discerning his op- 
portunity at last, Vendale determined to do 
nothing of the kind. He met Obenreizer dex- 
terously, with Obenreizer’s own weapons. 

‘¢ Pray don’t distress yourself,” he said. ‘I'll 
wait here with the greatest of pleasure till you 
come back.” 

Marguerite blushed deeply, and turned away 
to her embroidery frame in a corner by the win- 
dow. The film showed in Obenreizer’s eyes, 
and the smile came something sourly to Oben- 
reizer’s lips. To have told Vendale that there 
was no reasonable prospect of his coming back 
in good time would have been to risk offending 
a man whose favorable opinion was of solid 
commercial importance to him. Accepting his 
defeat with the best possible grace, he declared 
himself to be equally honored and delighted by 
Vendale’s proposal. ‘So frank, so friendly, so 
English!” He bustled about, apparently look- 
ing for something he wanted, disappeared for a 
moment through the folding-doors communicat- 
ing with the next room, came back with his hat 
and coat, and protesting that he would return at 
the earliest possible moment, embraced Vendale’s 
elbows, and vanished from the scene in company 
with the speechless friend. 

Vendale turned to the corner by the window, 
in which Marguerite had placed herself with 
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her work. ‘There, as if she had dropped from 
‘the ceiling, or come up through the floor—there, 
in the old attidude, with her face to the stove— 
sat an Obstacle that had not been foreseen, in 
the person of Madame Dor! She half got up, 
half looked over her broad shoulder at Vendale, 
and plumped down again. Was she at work? 
Yes. Cleaning Obenreizer’s gloves as before? 
No; darning Obenreizer’s stockings. : 

The case was now desperate. Two serious 
considerations presented themselves to Vendale. 
Was it possible to put Madame Dor into the 
stove? The stove wouldn’t hold her. Was it 
possible to treat Madame Dor, not as a living 
woman, but as an article of furniture? Could 
the mind be brought to contemplate this respect- 
able matron purely in the light of a chest of 
drawers, with a black gauze head-dress accident- 
ally left on the top of it? Yes, the mind could 
be brought to do that. With a comparatively 
trifling effort, Vendale’s mind did it. As he 
took his place on the old fashioned window-seat, 
close by Marguerite and her embroidery, a slight 
movement appeared in the chest of drawers, but 
no remark issued from it. Let it be remem- 
bered that solid furniture is not easy to remove, 
and that it has this advantage in consequence, — 
there is no fear of upsetting it. 

Unusually silent and unusually constrained, 
—with the bright color fast fading from her face, 
with a feverish energy possessing her fingers,— 
the pretty Marguerite bent over her embroidery, 
and worked as if her life depended on it. Hard- 
ly less agitated himself, Vendale felt the impor- 
tance of leading her very gently to the avowal 
which he was eager to make,—to the other sweet- 
er avowal still, which he was longing to hear. A 
woman’s love is never to be taken by storm; it 
yields insensibly to a system of gradual approach. 
It ventures by the roundabout way, and listens 
to the low voice. Vendale Jed her memory back 
to their past meetings when they were traveling 
together in Switzerland. ‘They revived the im- 
pressions, they recalled the events, of the happy 
by-gone time. Little by little, Marguerite’s 
constraint vanished. She smiled, she was inter- 
ested, she loked at Vendale, she grew idle with 
her needle, she made false stitches in her work. 
Their voices sank lower and lower; their faces 
bent nearer and nearer to each other as they 
spoke. And Madame Dor? Madame Dor be- 
haved like an angel. She never looked round; 
she never said a word; she went on with Oben- 
reizer’s stockings. Pulling each stocking up 
tight over her left arm, and holding that arm 
aloft from time to time, to catch the light on 
her work, there were moments, delicate and in- 
describable moments, when Madame Dor ap- 
peared to be sitting upside down, and contem- 
plating one of her own respectable legs elevated 
in the air. As the minutes wore on, these ele- 
vations followed each other at longer and longer 
intervals. Now and again,the black gauze head- 
dress nodded, dropped forward, recovered itself. 
A little heap of stockings slid softly from Madame 
Dor’s lap, and remained unnoticed on the floor. 
A prodigious ball of worsted followed the stock- 
ings, and rolled lazily under the table. ‘The 
black gauze head-dress nodded, dropped forward, 
recovered itself, nodded again, dropped forward 
again, and recovered itself no more. A com- 
posite sound, partly as of the purring of an im- 
mense cat, partly as of the planing of a soft board, 
rose over the hushed voices of the lovers, and 
hummed at regular intervals through the room. 
Nature and Madame Dor had combined togeth- 
er in Vendale’s interest. The best of women 
was asleep. 

Marguerite rose to stop—not the snoring—let 
us say, the audible repose of Madame Dor. Ven- 
dale laid his hand on her arm, and pressed her 
back gently into her chair. 

‘¢Don’t disturb her,” he whispered. 
been waiting to tell you a secret. 
now.” 

Marguerite resumed her seat. She tried to 
resume her needle. It was useless; her eyes 
failed her; her hand failed her; she could find 
nothing. 

‘¢We have been talking,” said Vendale, ‘of 
the happy time when we first met, and first trav- 
eled together. I have a confession to make. I 
have been concealing something. When we 
spoke of my first visit to Switzerland, I told you 
of all the impressions I had brought back with 
me to England—except one. Can you guess 
what that one is?” 

Her eyes looked steadfastly at the embroidery, 
and her face turned a little away from him. Signs 
of disturbance began to appear in her neat velvet 
bodice, round the region of the brooch. She 
made no reply. Vendale pressed the question 
without mercy. 

‘¢Can you guess what the one Swiss impression 
is, which I have not told you yet?” 

Her face turned back toward him, and a faint 
smile trembled on her lips. 

*¢ An impression of the mountains, perhaps!” 
she said, slyly. 

**No; a much more precious impression than 
that.” 

‘* Of the lakes ?” 

‘*No. The lakes have not grown dearer and 
dearer in remembrance to me every day. The 
lakes are not associated with my happiness in 
the present, and my hopes in the future. Mar- 
guerite ! all that makes life worth having hangs, 
for me, ona word from your lips. Marguerite! 
I love you!” 

Her head drooped, as he took her hand. He 
drew her to him, and looked at her. The tears 
escaped from her downcast eyes, and fell slowly 
over her cheeks. 

‘¢Q, Mr. Vendale,” she said, sadly, “it would 
have been kinder to have kept yoursecret. Have 
you forgotten the distance between us? It can 
never, never be!” 

‘“‘There can be but one distance between us, 
Marguerite,—a distance Of “ar making. My 
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love, my darling, there is no higher rank in 
goodness, there is no higher rank in beauty, than 
yours! Come! whisper the one little word which 
tells me you will be my wife!” 

She sighed bitterly. ‘‘ Think of your family,” 
she murmured ; ‘‘ and think of mine !” 

Vendale drew her a little nearer to him. 

‘*If you dwell on such an obstacle as that,” 
he said, ‘‘I shall think but one thought—I shall 
think I have offended you.” 

She started, and looked up. ‘“O no!’ she 
exclaimed, innocently. The instant the words 
passed her lips, she saw the construction that 
might be placed on them. Her confession had 
escaped her in spite of herself. A lovely flush 
of color overspread her face. She made a mo- 
mentary effort to disengage herself from her 
lover’sembrace. She looked up at him entreat- 
ingly. She tried to speak. The words died on 
her lips in the kiss that Vendale pressed on them. 
“Let me go, Mr. Vendale!” she said, faintly. 

**Call me George.” 

She laid her head on his bosom. All her 
heart went out to him at last. ‘* George!” she 
whispered. 

‘Say you love me!” 

Her arms twined themselves gently round his 
neck. Her lips, timidly touching his cheek, 
murmured the delicious words,—‘‘I love you !” 

In the moment of silence that followed, the 
sound of the opening and closing of the house 
door came clear to them through the wintry still- 
ness of the street. 

Marguerite started to her feet. 

‘‘Letme go!” shesaid. ‘‘ He hascome back!” 

She hurried from the room, and touched Mad- 
ame Dor's shoulder in passing. Madame Dor 
woke up with a loud snort, looked first over one 
shoulder and then over the other, peered down 
into her lap and discovered neither stockings, 
worsted, nor darning-needle in it. Atthe same 
moment, footsteps became audible ascending the 
stairs. ‘‘ Mon Dieu!” said Madame Dor, address- 
ing herself to the stove, and trembling violently. 
Vendale picked up the stockings and the ball, 
and huddled them all back in a heap over her 
shoulder. ‘* Mon Dieu!” said Madame Dor, for 
the second time, as the avalanche of worsted 
poured into her capacious lap. 

The door opened, and Obenreizer came in. 
His first glance round the room showed him that 
Marguerite was absent. 

‘*What!” he exclaimed, ‘* my niece is away ? 
My niece is not here to entertain you in my ab- 
sence? This is unpardonable. I shall bring 
her back instantly.” 

Vendale stopped him. 

“T beg you will not disturb Miss Obenreizer,” 
he said. ‘* You have returned, I see, without 
your friend ?” 

‘* My friend remains, and consoles our afflicted 
compatriot. A heart-rending scene, Mr. Ven- 
dale! The household gods at the pawnbroker’s, — 
the family immersed in tears. We all embraced 
in silence. My admirable friend alone possessed 
his composure. He sent out, on the spot, for a 
bottle of wine.” ; 

‘Can I say a word to you in private, Mr.Oben- 
reizer ?” 

** Assuredly.” He turned to Madame Dor. 
‘*My good creature, you are sinking for want 
of repose. Mr. Vendale will excuse you.” 

Madame Dor rose, and set forth sideways on her 
journey from the stove to bed. She dropped a 
stocking. Vendale picked it up for her, and 
opened one of the folding-doors. She advanced 
astep, and dropped three more stockings. Ven- 
dale stooping to recover them as before, Obenrei- 
zer interfered with profuse apologies, and with 
a warning look at Madame Dor. Madame Dor 
acknowledged the look by dropping the whole of 
the stockings in a heap, and then shuffling away 
panic-stricken from the scene of disaster. Oben- 
reizer swept up the complete collection fiercely in 
both hands. ‘* Go!” he cried, giving his prodig- 
ious handful a preparatory swing in the air. 
Madame Dor said, ‘* Mon Dieu,” and vanished 
into the next room, pursued by a shower of 
stockings. 

‘¢ What must you think, Mr. Vendale,” said 
Obenreizer, closing the door, ‘‘ of this deplorable 
intrusion of domestic details ? For myself, I blush 
at it. We are beginning the New Year as badly 
as possible ; every thing has gone wrong to-night. 
Be seated, pray,—and say, what may I offer you? 
Shall we pay our best respects to another of your 
noble English institutions? It is my study to 
be, what you call, jolly. I propose a grog.” 

Vendale declined the grog with all needful re- 
spect for that noble institution. 

‘¢T wish to speak to you on a subject in which 
I am deeply interested,” he said. ‘You must 
have observed, Mr. Obenreizer, that I have, from 
the first, felt no ordinary admiration for your 
charming niece ?” 

“You are very good. In my niece’s name, I 
thank you.” 

“ Perhaps you may have noticed, latterly, that 
my admiration for Miss Obenreizer has grown 
into a tender and deeper feeling—?” 

“Shall we say friendship, Mr. Vendale?” 

‘Say love,—and we shall be nearer to the 
truth.” 

Obenreizer started out of his chair. The 
faintly discernible beat, which was his nearest 
approach to a change of color, showed itself sud- 
denly in his cheeks. 

**You are Miss Obenreizer’s guardian,” pur- 
sued Vendale. ‘‘I ask you to confer upon me 
the greatest of all favors,—I ask you to give me 
her hand in marriage.” 

Obenreizer dropped back into his chair. 
‘*Mr. Vendale,” he said, ‘‘ you petrify me.” 

**J will wait,” rejoined Vendale, ‘ until you 
have recovered youself.” 

‘*One word before I recover myself. You 
have said nothing about this to my neice ?” 

““T have opened my whole heart to your niece. 
And T nave reason to hope—” 





“ What ?” interposed Obenreizer. ‘‘ You have 
made a proposal to my niece, without first asking 
for my authority to pay your addresses to her?” 
He struck his hand on the table, and lost his 
hold over himself for the first time in Vendale’s 
experience ofhim. ‘‘ Sir!” he exclaimed, indig- 
nantly, “what sort of conduct is this?e As a 
man of honor, speaking to a man of honor, how 
can you justify it ?” 

‘*T can only justify it as one of our English 
institutions,” said Vendale, quietly. ‘‘ You ad- 
mire our English institutions. I can’t honestly 
tell you, Mr. Obenreizer, that I regret what I 
have done. I can only assure you that I have 
not acted in the matter with any intentional dis- 
respect toward yourself. This said, may I ask 
you to tell me plainly what objection you see to 
favoring my suit ?” 

‘*T see this immense objection,” answered 
Obenreizer, ‘‘that my niece and you are not on 
a social equality together. My niece is the 
daughter of a poor peasant; and you are the son 
of a gentleman. You do us an honor,” he add- 
ed,- lowering himself again gradually to his 
customary polite level, ‘‘ which deserves, and has, 
our most grateful acknowledgments. But the 
inequality is too glaring; the sacrifice is too 
great. You English are a proud people, Mr. 
Vendale. Ihave observed enough of this country 
to see that such a marriage as you propose would 
be ascandal here. Not a hand would be held 
out to your peasant-wife ; and all your best friends 
would desert you.” 

‘*One moment,” said Vendale, interposing on 
his side. ‘‘I may claim, without any great ar- 
rogance, to know more of my country-people in 
general, and of my own friends in particular, 
than you do. In the estimation of every body 
whose opinion is worth having, my wife herself 
would be the one sufficient justification of my 
marriage. If I did not feel certain—observe, I 
say certain—that I am offering her a position 
which she can accept without so much as the 
shadow of a humiliation,—I would never (cost 
me what it might) have asked her to be my wife. 
Is there any other obstacle that you see? Have 
you any personal objection to me?” 

Obenreizer spread out both his hands in courte- 
ous protest. ‘* Personal objection !’”’ he exclaim- 
ed. ‘‘ Dear sir, the bare question is painful to me.” 

‘* We are both men of business,”’ pursued Ven- 
dale, ‘‘and you naturally expect me to satisfy 
you that I have the means of supporting a wife. 
I can explain my pecuniary position in two 
words. I inherit from my parents a fortune of 
twenty thousand pounds. In half of that sum I 
have only a life-interest, to which, if i die, leaving 
a widow, my widow succeeds. If I die, leaving 
children, the money itself is divided among 
them, as they come of age. The other half of 
my fortune is at my own disposal, and is vested 
in the wine business. I see my way to greatly 
improving that business. As it stands at present 
I can not state my return from my capital em- 
barked at more than twelve hundred a year. 
Add the yearly value of my life-interest,—and 
the total reaches a present annual income of 
fifteen hundred pounds. I have the fairest pros- 
pect of soon making it more. In the mean time 
do you object to me on pecuniary grounds ?” 

Driven back to his last entrenchment, Obenrei- 
zer rose, and took a turn backward and forward 
in the room. For the moment, he was plainly 
at a loss what to say or do next. 

‘* Before I answer that last question,” he said, 
after a little close consideration with himself, ‘‘ I 
beg leave to revert for a moment to Miss Mar- 
guerite. You said something just now which 
seemed to imply that she returns the sentiment 
with which you are pleased to regard her?” 

‘¢T have the inestimable happiness,” said Ven- 
dale, ‘‘ of knowing that she loves me.” 

Obenreizer stood silent for a moment, with the 
film over his eyes, and the faintly perceptible 
heat becoming visible again in his cheeks. 

**Tf you will excuse me for a few minutes,” 
he said, with ceremonious politeness, “I should 
like to have the opportunity of speaking to my 
niece.” With those words, he bowed, and quit- 
ted the room. 

Left by himself, Vendale’s thoughts (as a nec- 
essary result of the interview, thus far) turn7d 
instinctively to the consideration of Obenreiz .’s 
motives. He had put obstacles in the way of the 
courtship; he was now putting obstacles in the 
way of the marriage,—a marriage offering ad- 
vantages which even his ingenuity could not 
dispute. On the face of it, his conduct was in- 
comprehensible. What did it mean? 

Seeking, under the surface, for the answer to 
that question,—and remembering that Obenrei- 
zer was a man of about his own age; also, that 
Marguerite was, strictly speaking, his half-niece 
only,—Vendale asked himself, with a lover’s 
ready jealousy, whether he had a rival to fear, 
as well as a guardian to conciliate. The thought 
just crossed his mind, andi. more. The sense 
of Marguerite’s kiss still lingering on his cheek 
reminded him gently that even the jealousy of a 
moment was now a treason to her. 

On reflection, it seemed most likely that a per- 
sonal motive of another kind might suggest the 
true explanation of Obenreizer’s conduct. Mar- 
guerite’s grace and beauty were precious orna- 
ments in that little household. They gave it a 
special social attraction and a special social im- 
portance. They armed Obenreizer with a cer- 
tain influence in reserve, which he could always 
depend upon to make his house attractive, and 
which he might always bring more or less to 
bear on the forwarding of his own private ends. 
Was he the sort of man to resign such advan- 
tages as were here implied, without obtaining the 
fullest possible compensation for the loss? A 
connection by marriage with Vendale offered 
him solid advantages, beyond all doubt. But 
there were hundreds of men in London with far 
greater power and far wider influence than Ven- 
dale possessed. Was it possible that this man’s 
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ambition secretly looked higher'than the highest 
prospects that could be offered to him by the al- 
liance now proposed for his niece? As the ques- 
tion passed through Vendale’s mind, the man 
himself reappeared—to answer it, or not to an- 
swer it, as the event might prove. 

A marked change was visible in Obenreizer 
when he resumed his place. His manner was 
less assured, and there were plain traces about 
his mouth of recent agitation which had not 
been successfully composed. Had he said some- 
thing, referring either to Vendale or to himself, 
which had roused Marguerite’s spirit, and which 
had placed him, for the first time, face to face’ 
with a resolute assertion of his niece’s will? It 
might or might not be. This was only certain, 
—he looked like a man who had met with a re- 
pulse. 

“T have spoken to my niece,” he began. ‘I 
find, Mr. Vendale, that even your influence has 
not entirely blinded her to the social objections 
to your proposal.” 

“May I ask,” returned Vendale, ‘if that is 
the only result of your interview with Miss Oben- 
reizer ?’ 

A momentary flash leaped up through the. 
Obenreizer film. 

“You are master of the situation,” he an- 
swered, in a tone of sardonic submission. ‘‘ If 
you insist on my admitting it, I do admit it in 
those words. My niece’s will and mine used to 
be one, Mr. Vendale. You have come between 
us, and her will is now yours. In my country, 
we know when we are beaten, and we submit 
with our best grace. I submit, with my best 
grace, on certain conditions. Let us revert to 
the statement of your pecuniary position. Ihave 
an objection to you, my dear sir,—a most amaz- 
ing, @ most audacious objection, from a man in 
my position to a man in yours.” 

‘*What is it?” 

‘¢You have honored me by making a propo- 
sal for my niece’s hand. For the present (with 
best thanks and respects), I beg to decline it.” 

“Why 2?” 

*¢ Because you are not rich enough.” 

The objection, as the speaker had foresecn, 
took Vendale completely by surprise. For the 
moment he was speechless. 

‘Your income is fifteen hundred a year,” 
pursued Obenreizer. ‘‘In my miserable country 
I should fall on my knees before your income, 
and say, ‘What a princely fortune!’ In wealthy 
England, I sit as I am, and say, ‘A modest iw 
dependence, dear sir; nothing more. Enough, 
perhaps, for a wife in your own rank of life, wh¢ 
has no social prejudices to conquer. Not mot 
than half enough for a wife who is a meanly 
born foreigner, and who has all your social 
prejudices against her.’ Sir! if my niece is ever 
to marry you, she will have what you call uphill 
work of it in taking her place at starting. Yes 
yes; this is not your view, but it remains, im. 
movably remains, my view for all that. For my 
niece’s sake, I claim that this uphill work shall 
be made as smooth as possible. Whatever ma- 
terial advantages she can have to help her, 
ought, in common justice, to be hers. Now, tell 
me, Mr. Vendale, on your fifteen hundred a 
year can your wife have a house in a fashionable 
quarter, a footman to open her door, a butler ta 
wait at her tabie, and a carriage and horses ta 
drive about in? I see the answer in your face, 
—your face says, No. Very good. ‘Tell me 
one more thing, andI have done. Take the 
mass of your educated, accomplished, and lovely 
country-women, is it, or is it not, the fact that a 
lady who has a house in a fashionable quarter, 
a footman to open her door, a butler to wait at 
her table, and a carriage and horses to drive 
about in, is a lady who has gained four steps in 
female estimation, at starting? Yes? or No?” 

**Come to the point,” said Vendale. ‘ You 
view this question as a question of terms. What 
are your terms ?” 

‘*The lowest terms, dear sir, on which you 
can provide your wife with those four steps at 
starting. Double your present income,—the 
most rigid economy can not do it in England 
on less. You said just now that you expected 
greatly to increase the value of your business. 
To work,— and increase it! Iam a good dev- 
il after all! On the day when you satisfy me, 
by plain proofs, that your income has risen to 
three thousand a year, ask me for my niece’s 
hand, and it is yours.” 

‘¢ May I inquire if you have mentioned this ar- 
rangement to Miss Obenreizer ?” 

‘*Certainly. She has a last little morsel of 
regard still left for me, Mr. Vendale, which is 
not yours yet; and she accepts my terms. In 
other words, she submits to be guided by her 
guardian’s regard for her welfare, and by her 
guardian’s superior knowledge of the world.” 
He threw himself back in his chair, in firm re- 
liance on his position, and in full possession of 
his excellent temper. * 

Any open assertion of his own interests, in the 
situation in which Vendale was now placed, 
seemed to be (for the present at least) hopeless. 
He found himself literally left with no ground 
to stand on. Whether Obenreizer’s objections 
were the genuine product of Obenreizer’s own 
view of the case, or whether he was simply de- 
laying the marriage in the hope of ultimately 
breaking it off altogether,—in either of these 
events, any present resistance on Vendale’s part 
would be equally useless. There was no help 
for it but to yield, making the best terms that 
he could on his own side. 

‘T protest against the conditions you impose 
on me,” he began. 

‘‘ Naturally,” said Obenreizer; “I dare say 
I should protest myself, in your place.” 

‘¢Say, however,” pursued Vendale, ‘‘that I 
accept your terms. In that case I must be per- 
mitted to make two stipulations on my part. In 
the first place I shall expect to be allowed to see 
your niece.” 
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‘* Aha! to see my niece? and to make her in 
as great ahurry to be married as you are your- 
self? Suppose I say No? you would see her 
perhaps without my permission ?” 

** Decidedly !”” 

‘*How delightfully frank! How exquisitely 
English! You shall see her, Mr. Vendale, on 
certain days, which we will appoint together. 
What next?” 

**Your objection to my income,” proceeded 
Vendale, ‘thas taken me completely by sur- 
prise. I wish to be assured against any repeti- 
tion of that surprise. Your present views of my 
qualification for marriage require me to have an 
income of three thousand a year. Can I be cer- 
tain, in the future, as your experience of En- 
gland enlarges, that your estimate will rise no 
higher?” 

‘In plain English,” said Obenreizer, ‘* you 
doubt my word ?” 

‘To you propose to take my word for it, when 
I inform you that I have doubled my income ?” 
asked Vendale. ‘If my memory does not de- 
ceive me, you stipulated, a minute since, for 
plain proofs ?” 

“Well played, Mr. Vendale! You combine 
the foreign quickness with the English solidity. 
Accept my best congratulations. Accept, also, 
my written guaranty.” 

He rose; seated himself at a writing-desk at a 
side-table, wrote a few lines, and presented them 
te Vendale, with a low bow. The engagement 
was perfectly explicit, and was signed and dated 
with scrupulous care. 

** Are you satisfied with your guaranty ?” 

‘*T am satisfied.” 

‘*Charmed to hear it, I am sure. We have 
had our little skirmish,—we have really been 
wonderfully clever on both sides. For the pres- 
ent our affairs are setiled. I bear no malice. 
You bear no malice. 
good English shake hands,” 

Vendale gave his hand, a little bewildered by 
Obenreizer’s sudden transitions from one humor 
to another. 

‘* When may I expect to see Miss Obenreizer 
again?” he asked, as he rose to go. 

‘*Honor me with a visit to-morrow,” said 
Obenreizer, “and we will settle it then. Do 
have a grog before you go! No? Well! well! 
we will reserve the grog till you have your 
three thousand a year, and are ready to be mar- 
ried. Aha! When will that be?” 

‘*T made an estimate some months since, of 
the capacities of my business,” said Vendale. 
‘Tf that estimate is correct, I shall double my 
present income—” 

**And be married!’ added Obenreizer. 

‘* And be married,” repeated Vendale, * with- 
in a year from this time. Good-night.” 


VENDALE MAKES MISCHIEF. 

When Vendale entered his office the next 
morning, the dull commercial routine at Crip- 
ple Corner met him with a new face. Mar- 
guerite had an interest in it now! The whole 
machinery which Wilding’s death had set in 
motion, to realize the value of the business— 
the balancing of ledgers, the estimating of debts, 
the taking of stock, and the rest of it—was now 
transformed into machinery which indicated the 
chances for and against a speedy marriage. 
After looking over results, as presented by his 
accountant, and checking additions and subtrac- 
tions, as rendered by the clerks, Vendale turned 
his attention to the stock-taking department 
next, and sent a message to the cellars, desiring 
to see the report. 

The Cellarman’s appearance, the moment he 
put his head in at the door of his master’s pri- 
vate room, suggested that something very ex- 
traordinary must have happened that morn- 
ing. There was an approach to alacrity in 
Joey Ladle’s movements! ‘There was something 
which actually stimulated cheerfulness in Joey 
Ladle’s face ! 

‘* What's the matter?” asked Vendale. ‘‘ Any 
thing wrong?” 

**T should wish to mention one thing,” an- 
swered Jocy.. ‘‘ Young Mr. Vendale, I have 
never set myself up for a prophet.” 

** Who ever said you did ?” 

** No prophet, as far as I’ve heard tell of that 
profession,” proceeded Joey, ‘‘ ever lived princi- 
pally underground. No prophet, whatever else 
he might take in at the pores, ever took in wine 
from morning to night, for a number of years 
together. When I said to Young Master Wild- 
ing, respecting his changing the name of the 
firm, that one of these days he might find 
he’d changed the luck of the firm, —did 
I put myself forward as a prophet? No, I 
didn’t. Has what I said to him come true? 
Yes, it has. In the time of Pebbleson Neph- 
ew, Young Mr. Vendale, no such thing was 
ever known as a mistake made in a con- 
signment delivered at these doors. There’s a 
mistake been made now. Please to remark that 
it happened before Miss Margaret came here. 
For which reason it don’t go against what I’ve 
said respecting Miss Margaret singing round the 
luck. Read that, sir,” concluded Joey, pointing 
attention to a special passage in the report, with 
a forefinger which appeared to be in process of 
taking in through the pores nothing more re- 
markable than dirt. ‘It's foreign to my nature 
to crow over the house I serve, but I feel it a 
kind of a solemn duty to ask you to read that.” 

Vendale read as follows :—* Note, respecting 
the Swiss champagne. An irregularity has been 
discovered in the last consignment received from 
the firm of Defresnier & Co.” Vendale stopped, 
and referred to a memorandum-book by his 
side. ‘*'That was in Mr. Wilding’s time,” he 
said. ‘The vintage was a particularly good 
one, and he took the whole of it. The Swiss 
champagne has done very well, hasn't it ?” 

‘I don’t say it’s done badly,” answered the 
Cellarman, ‘*It may have got sick in our cus- 
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tomers’ bins, or it may have bust in our custom- 
ers’ hands. But I don’t say its done badly 
with us.” 
Vendale resumed the reading of the note: 
‘* We find the number of the cases to be quite 
correct by the books. Butsix of them, which pre- 
sent asslight difference from the rest in the brand, 
have been opened, and have been found to con- 
tain a red wine instead of champagne. The sim- 
ilarity in the brands, we suppose, caused a mis- 
take to be made in sending the consignment from 
Neuchatel. The error has not been found to ex- 
tend beyond six cases.” 

‘*Ts that all!” exclaimed Vendale, tossing the 
note away from him. 

Joey Ladle’s eye followed the flying morsel of 
paper drearily. 

‘¢ I’m glad to see you take it easy, sir,” he said. 
‘¢ Whatever happens, it will be always a comfort 
to you to remember that you took it easy at first. 
Sometimes one mistake leads to another. A 
man drops a bit of orange-peel on the pavement 
by mistake, and another man treads on it by mis- 
take, and there’s ajob at the hospital, and a par- 
ty crippled for life. I’m glad you take it easy, 
sir. In Pebbleson Nephew’s time we shouldn’t 
have taken it casy till we had seen the end of it. 
Without desiring to crow over the house, Young 
Mr. Vendale, I wish you well through it. No 
oftense, sir,” said the Cellarman, opening the door 
to go out, and looking in again ominously before 
he shut it. ‘*I’m muddled and molloncolly, I 
grant you. But I’m an old servant of Pebbleson 
Nephew, and I wish you well through them six 
cases of red wine.” 

Left by himself, Vendale laughed, and took up 
his pen. ‘I may as well send a line to Defres- 
nicr & Company,” he thought, ‘‘ before I for- 
get it.” He wrote at once in these terms: 


‘* Dear Sirs,—We are taking stock, and a trifling mis- 
take has been discovered in the last consignment of cham- 
pagne sent by your house to ours. Six of the cases con- 
tain red wine--which we hereby return to you. The mat- 
ter can easily be set right, either by your sending us six 
cases of the champagne, if they can be produced, or, if not, 
by your crediting us with the value of six cases on the 
amount last paid (five hundred pounds) by our firm to 
yours. Your faithful servants, Witpine & Co.” 


This letter dispatched to the post, the subject 
dropped at once out of Vendale’s mind. He had 
other and far more interesting matters to think 
of. Later in the day he paid the visit to Oben- 
reizer which had been agreed on between them. 
Certain evenings in the week were set apart which 
he was privileged to spend with Marguerite,—al- 
ways, however, in the presence of a third person, 
On this stipulation Obenreizer politely but posi- 
tively insisted. The one concession he made was 
to give Vendale his choice of who the third per- 
son should be. Confiding in past experience, 
his choice fell unhesitatingly upon the excellent 
woman who mended Obenreizer’s stockings. On 
hearing of the responsibility intrusted to her, 
Madame Dor’s intellectual nature burst sudden- 
ly into a new stage of development. She wait- 
ed till Obenreizer’s eye was off her,—and then 
she looked at Vendale, and dimly winked. 

The time passed,—the happy evenings with 
Marguerite came and went. It was the tenth 
morning since Vendale had written to the Swiss 
firm, when the answer appeared on his desk, with 
the other letters of the day: 


** Dear Sirs,—We beg to offer our excuses for the little 
mistake which has happened. At the same time we re- 
gret to add that the statement of our errvr, with which 
you have favored us, has led to a very unexpected discov- 
ery. The affair is a most serious one for you and for us, 
The particulars are as follows : 

** Having no more champagne of the vintage last sent to 
you, we made arrangements to credit your firm with the 
value of the six cases, as suggested by yourself. On 
taking this step, certain forms observed in our mode of do- 
ing business necessitated a reference to our bankers’ 
book, as well as to our ledger. The result is a moral cer- 
tainty that no such remittance as you mention can have 
reached our house, and a literal certainty that no such re- 
mittance has been paid to our account at the bank. 

“It is needless, at this stage of the proceedings, to 
trouble you with details. The money has unquestionably 
been stolen in the course of its transit from you to us. 
Certain peculiarities which we observe, relating to the 


,manner in which the fraud has been perpetrated, lead us 


to conclude that the thief may have calculated on being 
able to pay the missing sum to our bankers before an in- 
evitable discovery followed the annual striking of our bal- 
ance. This would not have happened, in the usual course, 
for another three months, During that period, but for 
your letter, we might have remained perfectly unconscious 
of the robbery that has been committed. 

“We mention this last circumstance, as it may help to 
show you that we have to do, in this case; with no ordina- 
ry thief. Thus far we have not even a suspicion of who 
that thief is. But we believe you will assist us in making 
some advance toward discovery, by examining the receipt 
(forged, of course) which has no doubt purported to come 
to youfrom our house. Be pleased to look and see wheth- 
er it is a receipt entirely in manuscript, or whether it is a 
numbered and printed form which merely requires the fill- 
ing in of the amount. The settlement of this apparently 
trivial question is, we assure you, a matter of vital impor- 
tance. Anxiously awaiting your reply, we remain, with 
high esteem and consideration, DrEFRESNIER & Cie." 


Vendale laid the letter on his desk, and wait- 
ed a moment to steady his mind under the shock 
that had fallen on itr. At the time of all others 
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the value of his business, that business was threat- 
ened with a loss of five hundred pounds. He 
thought of Marguerite, as he took the key from his 
pocket and opened the iron chamber in the wall in 
which the books and papers of the firm werekept. 

He was still in the chamber, searching for the 
forged receipt, when he was startled by a voice 
speaking close behind him. 

‘© A thousand pardons,” 
am afraid I disturb you.” 

He turned, and found himself face to face with 
Margucrite’s guardian. 

‘*T have ealled,” pursued Obenreizer, ‘ to 
know if I can be of any use. Business of my own 
takes me away for some days to Manchester and 
Liverpool. Can I combine any business of yours 
with it? Iam entirely at your disposal, in the 
character of commercial traveler for the firm of 
Wilding & Co.” 

‘Excuse me for one moment,” said Vendale ; 
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‘*T will speak to you directly.” He turned 
round again, and continued his search among 
the papers. ‘‘ You come at a time when friend- 
ly offers are more than usually precious to me,” 
he resumed. ‘I have had very bad news this 
morning from Neuchatel.” 

‘* Bad news!” exclaimed Obenreizer. ‘‘ From 
Defresnier & Company ?” 

“*Yes. A remittance we sent to them has 
been stolen. I am threatened with a loss of five 
hundred pounds. What’s that?” 

Turning sharply, and looking into the room 
for the second time, Vendale discovered his en- 
velope-case overthrown on the floor, and Oben- 
reizer on his knees picking up the contents. 

‘All my awkwardness!” said Obenreizer. 
‘‘This dreadful news of yours startled me; I 
stepped back—’” He became too deeply inter- 
ested in collecting the scattered envelopes to fin- 
ish the sentence. 

** Don’t trouble yourself,” said Vendale. 
‘¢'The clerk will pick the things up.” 

‘‘This dreadful news!” repeated Obenreizer, 
persisting in collecting the envelopes. ‘* This 
dreadful news !” 

‘“*If you will read the letter,” said Vendale, 
‘you will find I have exaggerated nothing. 
There it is, open on my desk.” 

He resumed his search, and in a moment 
more discovered the forged receipt. It was on 
the numbered and printed form described by the 
Swiss firm. Vendale made a memorandum of 
the number and date. Having replaced the re- 
ceipt and locked up the iron chamber, he had 
leisure to notice Obenreizer, reading the letter 
in the recess of a window at the far end of the 
room. 

**Come to the fire,” said Vendale. 
look perished with the cold out there. 
ring for some more coals.” 

Obenreizer rose, and came slowly back to the 
desk. ‘* Marguerite will be as sorry to hear of- 
this as I am,” he said, kindly. ‘* What do you 
mean to do?” 

‘T am in the hands of Defresnier & Com- 
pany,” answered Vendale. ‘‘In my total ig- 
nomnece of the circumstances, I can only do 
what they recommend. ‘The receipt which I 
have just found turns out to be the numbered 
and printed form. They seem to attach some 
special importance to its discovery. You have 
had experience, when you were in the Swiss 
house, of their way of doing business. Can you 
guess what object they have in view ?” 

Obenreizer offered a suggestion. 

‘* Suppose I examine the receipt ?” he said. 

‘* Arve you ill?” asked Vendale, startled by 
the change in his face, which now showed itself 
plainly for the first time. ‘* Pray go to the fire. 
You seem to be shivering; I hope you are not 
going to be ill ?” 

** Not I!” said Obenreizer. ‘‘ Perhaps I have 
caught cold. Your English climate might have 
spared an admirer of your English institutions. 
Let me look at the receipt.” 

Vendale opened the iron chamber. Oben- 
reizer took a chair, and drew it close to the fire. 
He held both hands over the flames. ‘ Let me 
look at the receipt,’ he repeated, eagerly, as 
Vendale reappeared with the paper in his hand. 
At the same moment a porter entered the room 
with a fresh supply of coals. Vendale told him 
to make a good fire. The man obeyed the or- 
der with a disastrous alacrity. As he stepped 
forward and raised the scuttle, his foot caught 
in a fold of the rug, and he discharged his entire 
cargo of coals into the grate. The result was 
an instant smothering of the flame, and the 
production of a stream of yellow smoke, without 
a visible morsel of fire to account for it. 

*¢Imbecile !” whispered Obenreizer to him- 
self, with a look at the man which the man re- 
membered for many a long day afterward. 

‘© Will you come into the clerks’ room ?” ask- 
ed Vendale. ‘‘ They have a stove there.” 

‘* No, no. No matter.” 

Vendale handed him the receipt. Obenreizer’s 
interest in examining it appeared to have been 
quenched as suddenly and as effectually as the 
fire itself. He just glanced over the document, 
and said, ‘*No; I don’t understand it! I am 
sorry to be of no use.” 

‘* T will write to Neuchatel by to-night’s post,” 
said Vendale, putting away the receipt for the 
second time. ‘*We must wait, and see what 
comes of it.” 

‘* By to-night’s post,” repeated Obenreizer. 
‘*Tet me see. You will get the answer in eight 
or nine days’ time. I shall be back before that. 
If I can be of any service as commercial trav- 
eler, perhaps you will let me know between 
this and then. You will send me written in- 
structions? My best thanks. I shall be most 
anxious for your answer from Neuchatel. Who 
knows? It may be a mistake, my dear friend, 
after all. Courage! courage! courage!’ He 
had entered the room with no appearance of be- 
ing pressed for time. He now snatched up his 
hat, and took his leave with the air of a man 
who had not another moment to lose. 

Left by himself, Vendale took a turn thought- 
fully in the room. 

His previous impression of Obenreizer was 
shaken by what he had heard and seen at the in- 
terview which had just taken place. He was 
disposed, for the first time, to doubt whether, in 
this case, he had not been a little hasty and hard 
in his judgment-on another man. Obenreizer’s 
surprise and regret, on hearing the news from 
Neuchatel, bore the plainest marks of being hon- 
estly felt, —not politely assumed for the occasion. 
With troubles of his own to encounter, suffering, 
to all appearance, from the first insidious attack 
of a serious illness, he had looked and spoken 
like a man who really deplored the disaster that 
had fallen on his friend. Hitherto, Vendale had 
tried vainly to alter his first opinion of Mar- 
guerite’s guardian, for Marguerite’s sake. All 
the generous instincts in his nature now com- 
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bined together and shook the evidence which 
had seemed unanswerable up to this time. 
‘*Who knows?” he thought. ‘I may have 
read that man’s face wrongly, after all.” 


The time passed —the happy evenings with 
Marguerite came and went. It was again the 
tenth morning since Vendale had written to the 
Swiss firm; and again the answer appeared on 
his desk with the other letters of the day : 

“Dear Sir,—My senior partner, M. Defresnier, has 
been called away, by urgent business, to Milan. In his 
absence (and with his full concurrence and authority), I 


now write to you again on the subject of the missing five 
hundred pounds, 

‘Your discovery that the forged receipt is executed upon 
one of our numbered and printed forms has caused inex- 
pressible surprise and distress to my partner and to my- 
self. At the time when your remittance was stolen, but 
three keys were in existence opening the strong box in 
which our receipt-forms are invariably kept. My partner 
had ene key; [had the other. The third was in the pos- 
session of a gentleman who, at that period, occupied a 
position of trust in our house, We should as soon have 
thought of suspecting one of ourselves as of suspecting 
this person. Suspicion now points at him, nevertheless. 
I can not prevail on myself to inform you who the person 
is, so long as there is the shadow of a chance that he may 
come innocently out of the inquiry which must now be 
instituted. Forgive my silence; the motive of it is 

‘ood. 

‘“‘ The form our investigation must now take is simple 
enough. The handwriting on your receipt must be com- 
pared, by competent persons whom we have at our dis- 
posal, with certain specimens of handwriting in our pos- 
session. Ican not send you the specimens, for business 
reasons, which, when you hear them, you are sure to ap- 
prove. I must beg you to send me the receipt to Neu- 
chitel,—and, in making this request, I must accompany 
it by a word of necessary warning. 

“If the person at whom suspicion now points really 
proves to be the person who has committed this forgery 
and theft, I have reason to fear that circumstances may 
have already put him on his guard. The only evidence 
against him is the evidence in your hands, and he will 
move heaven and earth to obtain and destroy it. I 
strongly urge you not to trust the receipt to the post. 
Send it to me, without loss of time, by a private hand, 
and choose nobody for your messenger but a person long 
established in your own employment, accustomed to trav- 
eling, capable of speaking French; a man of courage, 2 
man of honesty, and, above all things, a man who can be 
trusted to let nostranger scrape acquaintance with him on 
the route. Tell no one—absolutely no one—but your mes- 
senger of the turn this matter has now taken. The safe 
transit of the receipt may depend on your interpreting 
literally the advice which I give you at the end of this 
letter. 

“ Thave only to add that every possible saving of time is 
now of the last importance. More than one of our receipt- 
forms is missing, and it is impossible to say what new 
frauds may not be committed if we fail to lay our hands 
on the thief. 

“Your faithful servant, 
‘* ROLLAND. 
‘¢ (Signing for Defresnier & Cic.).” 

Who was the suspected man? In Vendale’s 
position, it seemed useless to inquire. 

Who was to be sent to Neuchatel with the re- 
ceipt? Men of courage and men of honesty 
were to be had at Cripple Corner for the asking. 
But where was the man who was accustomed to 
foreign traveling, who could speak the French 
language, and who could be really relied on to 
let no stranger scrape acquaintance with him on 
his route? There was but one man at hand 
who combined all those requisites in his own per- 
son, and that man was Vendale himself, 

It was a sacrifice to leave his business; it was 
a greater sacrifice to leave Marguerite. But a 
matter of five hundred pounds was involved in 
the pending inquiry; and a literal interpreta- 
tion of M. Rolland’s advice was insisted on in 
terms which there was no trifling with. ‘The 
more Vendale thought of it, the more plainly 
the necessity faced him, and said, ‘*Go!” 

As he locked up the letter with the receipt, 
the association of ideas reminded him of Oben- 
reizer. A guess at the identity of the suspected 
man looked more possible now. Obenreizer 
might know. 

The thought had barely passed through his 
mind, when the door opened, and Obenreizer 
entered the room. 

“They told me at Soho Square you were ex- 
pected back la-: night,” said Vendale, greeting 
him. ‘Have you done well in the country ? 
Are you better ?” 

A thousand thanks. Obenreizer had done 
admirably well. Obenreizer was infinitely bet- 
ter, And now what news? Any letter from 
Neuchatel ? 

‘* A very strange letter,” answered Vendale. 
“The matter has taken a new turn, and the let- 
ter insists—without excepting any bbdy—on my 
keeping our next proceedings a profound se- 
cret.” 

‘‘Without excepting any body?” repeated 
Obenreizer. As he said the words, he walked 
away again, thoughtfully, to the window at the 
other end of the room, looked out for a moment, 
and suddenly came back to Vendale. ‘‘ Sure- 
ly they must have furgotten?” he resumed, 
“or they would have excepted me ?” 

**Tt is Monsieur Rolland who writes,’ said 
Vendale. ‘‘ And, as you say, he must certainly 
have forgotten. That vicw of the matter quite 
escaped me. Iwas just wishing I had you to 
consult, when you came into the room. And 
here I am tied by a formal prohibition, which 
can not possibly have been intended to include 
you. How very annoying!” 

Obenreizer’s filmy eyes fixed on Vendale at- 
tentively. 

“Perhaps it is more than annoying!” he 
said. ‘*I came this morning not only to hear 
the news, but to offer myself as messenger, ne- 
gotiator,—what you will. Would you believe 
it? I have letters which oblige me to go 
to Switzerland immediately. Messages, docu- 
ments, any thing,—I could have taken them all 
to Defresnier & Rolland for you. 

‘‘You are the very man I wanted,” returned 
Vendale. ‘‘I had decided, most unwillingly, 


on going to Neuchatel myself, not five minutes 
since, because I could find no one here capable 
of taking my place. 
again.” 

He opened the strong room to get at the let- 
ter. Obenreizer, after glancing round him to 
make sure that they were alone, followed a step 
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or two and waited, measuring Vendale with his 
eye. Vendale was the tallest man, and unmis- 
takably the strongest man also of the two. 
Obenreizer turned away, and warmed himself 
at the fire. 

Meanwhile, Vendale read the last paragraph 
in the letter for the third time. There was the 
plain warning,—there was the closing sentence, 
which insisted on a literal interpretation of it. 
The hand which was leading Vendale in the 
dark led him on that condition only. A large 
sum was at stake ; a terrible suspicion remained 
to be verified. If he acted on his own responsi- 
bility, and if any thing happened to defeat the 
object in view, who would be blamed? As a 
man of business, Vendale had but one course 
to follow. He locked the letter up again. 

‘It is most annoying,” he said to Obenreizer, 
—“‘it is a piece of forgetfulness on Monsieur 
Rolland’s part which puts me to serious incon- 
venience, and places me in an absurdly false 
position toward you. WhatamI todo? Iam 
acting in a very serious matter, and acting en- 
tirely in the dark. I have no choice but to be 
guided, not by the spirit, but by the letter of my 
instructions. You understand me, I am sure? 
You know, if Ihad not been fettered in this way, 
how gladly I should have accepted your serv- 
ices ?” 

‘‘ Say no more !’”” returned Obenreizer. ‘In 
your place I should have done the same. My 
good friend, I take no offense. I thank you for 
your compliment. We shall be travcling com- 
panions, at any rate,” added Obenreizer. ‘*You 
go, as I go, at once?” 

‘*At once. I must speak to Marguerite first, 
of course !” 

‘Surely! surely! Speak to her this evening. 
Come and pick me up on the way to the sta- 
tion. We go together by the mail train to- 
night ?” 

‘¢ By the mail train to-night.” 


It was later than Vendale had anticipated 
when he drove up to the house in Soho Square. 
Business difficulties, occasioned by his sudden 
departure, had presented themselves by dozens. 
A cruelly large share of the time which he had 
hoped to devote to Marguerite had been claimed 
by duties at his office which it was impossible to 
neglect. 

To his surprise and delight, she was alone -in 
the drawing-room when he entered it. 

‘¢ We have only a few minutes, George,” she 
said. ‘‘ But Madame Dor has been good to me, 
—and we can have those few minutes alone.” 
She threw her arms around his neck, and whis- 
pered eagerly, ‘‘Have you done any thing to 
offend Mr. Obenreizer ?” 

‘¢T! exclaimed Vendale, in amazement. 

“Hush!” she said, ‘I want to whisper it. 
You know the little photograph I have got of 
you. This afternoon it happened to be on the 
chimney-picce. He took it up and looked at it, 
—and I saw his face in the glass. I know you 
have offended him! He is merciless; he is re- 
vengeful ; he is as secret as the grave. Don’t go 
with him, George,—don’t go with him!” 

“ My own love,” returned Vendale, “ you are 
letting your fancy frighten you! Obenreizer and 
I were never better friends than we are at this 
moment.” 

Before a word more could be said, the sudden 
movement of some ponderous body shook the 
floor of the nextroom. The shock was followed 
by the appearance of Madame Dor. “ Oben- 
reizer !” exclaimed this excellent- person in a 
whisper, and plumped down instantly in her reg- 
ular place by the stove. 

Obenreizer came in with a courier’s bag 
strapped over his shoulder. 

‘* Are you ready ?” he asked, addressing Ven- 
dale. ‘‘Can I take any thing for you? You 
have no traveling-bag. I have got one. Here 
is the compartment for papers, open at your 
service.” : 

‘¢ Thank you,” said Vendale. ‘I have only 
one paper of importance with me; and that pa- 
per I am bound to take charge of myself. Here 
it is,” he added, touching the breast-pocket of 
his coat, ‘‘ and here it must remain till we get 
to Neuchatel.” 

As he said those words, Marguerite’s hand 
caught his, and pressed it significantly. She 
was looking toward Obenreizer. Before Ven- 
dale could look, in his turn, Obenreizer had 
wheeled round, and was taking leave of Madame 

or. 

*¢ Adieu, my charming niece!” he said, turn- 
ing to Marguerite next. ‘‘En route, my friend, 
for Neuchatel!” He tapped Vendale lightly 
over the breast-pocket of his coat, and led the 
way to the door. 

Vendale’s last look was for Marguerite. Mar- 
guerite’s last words to him were, ‘‘ Don’t go!” 





ACT III. 
IN THE VALLEY. 


Ir was about the middle of the month of Feb- 
ruary when Vendale and Obenreizer set forth on 
their expedition. . The winter being a hard one, 
the time was bad for travelers. So bad was it 
that these two travelers, coming to Strasburg, 
found its great inns almost empty. And even 
the few people they did encounter in that city, 
who had started from England or from Paris on 
bnsiness journeys toward the interior of Switzer- 
land, were turning back. 

Many of the railroads in Switzerland that 
tourists pass easily enough now, were almost or 
quite impracticable then. Some were not be- 
gun; more were not completed. On such as 
were open, there were still large gaps of old 
road where communication in the winter season 
was often stopped ; on others, there were weak 
points where the new work was not safe, either 
under conditions of severe frost or of rapid thaw, 








The running of trains on this last class was not 
to be counted on in the worst time of the year, 
was contingent upon weather, or was wholly 
abandoned through the months considered the 
most dangerous. - 

At Strasburg there were more travelers’ stories 
afloat, respecting the difficulties of the way far- 
ther on, than there were travelers to relate 
them. Many of these tales were as wild as usual ; 
but the more modestly marvelous did derive 
some color from the circumstance that people 
were indisputably turning back. However, as 


the road to Basle was open, Vendale’s resolu- 


tion to push on was in no wise disturbed. 
Obenreizer’s resolution was necessarily Ven- 
dale’s, seeing that he stood at bay thus desper- 
ately ;—he must be ruined, or must destroy the 
evidence that Vendale carried about him, even 
if he destroyed Vendale with it. 

The state of mind of each of these twos fellow- 
travelers toward the other was this. Oben- 
reizer, encircled by impending ruin through Ven- 
dale’s quickness of action, and seeing the circle 
narrowed every hour by Vendale’s energy, hated 
him with the animosity of a fierce, cunning 
lower animal. He had always had instinctive 
movements in his breast against him; perhaps 
because of that old sore of gentleman and peas- 
ant; perhaps because of the openness of his na- 
ture; perhaps because of his better looks; per- 
haps because of his success with Marguerite ; 
perhaps on all those grounds, the two last not the 
least. And now he saw in him, besides, the hunt- 
er who was tracking him down. Vendale, on the 
other hand, always contending generously against 
his first vague mistrust, now felt bound to contend 
against it more than ever, reminding himself, 
‘“‘He is Marguerite’s guardian. We are on per- 
fectly friendly terms; he is my companion of 
his own proposal, and can have no interested 
motive in sharing this undesirable journey.” 
To which pleas in behalf of Obenreizer, chance 
added one consideration more, when they came 
to Basle, after a journey of more than twice the 
average duration. 

They had had a late dinner, and were alone 
in an inn room there, overhanging the Rhine, 
at that place rapid and deep, swollen and loud. 
Vendale lounged upon a couch, and Obenreizer 
walked to and fro,—now stopping at the win- 
dow, looking at the crooked reflections of the 
town lights in the dark water (and peradven- 
ture thinking, ‘If I could fling him into it !’), 
now resuming his walk with his eyes upon the 
floor. 

‘Where shall I rob him, if I can? Where 
shall I murder him, if I must?” So, as he 
paced the room, ran the river, ran the river, ran 
the river. 

The burden seemed to him, at last, to be 
growing so plain that he stopped ; thinking it as 
well to suggest another burden to his companion. 

‘¢The Rhine sounds to-night,” he said with a 
smile, ‘‘like the old water-fall at home. That 
water-fall which my mother showed to travelers 
(I told youof itonce). The sound of it changed 
with the weather, as does the sound of all falling 
waters and flowing waters. When I was pupil 
of the watch-maker, I remembered it assometimes 
saying to me for whole days, ‘ Who are you, my 
little wretch ? Who are you, my little wretch?’ 
I remembered it as saying, other times, when its 
sound was hollow, and storm was coming up the 
Pass: ‘Boom, boom, boom. Beat him, beat 
him, beat him.’ Like my mother enraged,—if 
she was my mother.” 

“If she was?” said Vendale, gradually 
changing his attitude to a sitting one. ‘‘If- 
she was? Why do you say ‘ if?’” 

‘What do I know?” replied the other negli- 
gently, throwing up his hands and letting them 
fall as they would. ‘‘ What you would have? 
I am so obscurely born, that how can I say? 
I was very young, and all the rest of the fam- 
ily were men and women, and my so-called 
parents were old. Any thing is possible of a 
case like that ?” 

‘Did you ever doubt—?” 

“T told you once, I doubt the marriage of 
those two,” he replied, throwing up his hands 
again, as if he were throwing the unprofitable 
subject away. ‘* But here I am in Creation. 
I come of no fine family. What does it mat- 
tere” , 

** At least you are Swiss,” said Vendale, 
after following him with his eyes to and fro. 

‘*How do I know?” he retorted, abruptly, 
and stopping to look back over his shoulder. 
‘*I say to you, at least you are English. How 
do you know?” 

‘* By what I have been told from infancy.” 

‘Ah! I know of myself that way.” 

“‘ And,” added Vendale, pursuing the thought 
that he could not drive back, ‘‘by my earliest 
recollections.” 

“*T also. I know of myself that way,—if 
that way satisfies.” 

“Does it not satisfy you ?” 

‘It must. ‘There is nothing like ‘it must,’ 
in this little world. It must. Two short 
words those, but stronger than long proof or 
reasoning.” 

**You and poor Wilding were born in the 
same year, You were nearly of an age,” said 
Vendale, again thoughtfully looking after him 
as he resumed his pacing up and down. 

“Yes. Very nearly.” 

Could Obenreizer be the missing man? In 
the unknown associations of things, was there 
a subtler meaning than he himself thought, in 
that theory so often on his lips about the 
smallness of the world? Had the Swiss letter 
presenting him, followed so close on Mrs. Gold- 
straw’s revelation concerning the infant who 
had been taken away to Switzerland, because 
he was that infant grown a man? In a 
world where so many depths lie unsounded, it 
might be. The chances, or the laws,—call 
them either,—that had wrought out the revival 








of Vendale’s own acquaintance with Obenreizer, 
and had ripened it into intimacy, and had 
brought them here together this present winter 
night, were hardly less curious; while read by 
such a light, they were seen to cohere toward 
the furtherance of a continuous and an intelli- 
gible purpose. 

Vendale’s awakened thoughts ran high while 
his eyes musingly followed Obenreizer pacing up 
and down the room, the river ever running to 
the tune: ‘‘Where shall I rob him, if I can? 
Where shall I murder him, if I must?” The 
secret of his dead friend was in no hazard from 
Vendale’s lips; but just as his friend had died 
of its weight, so did he in his lighter succession 
feel the burden of the trust, and the obligation 
to follow any clew, however obscure. He rap- 
idly asked himself, would he like this man to 
be the real Wilding? No. Argue down his 
mistrust as he might, he was unwilling to put 
such a substitute in the place of his late guile- 
less, outspoken, child-like partner. He rapidly 
asked himself, would he like this man to be 
rich? No. He had more power than enough 
over Marguerite as it was, and wealth might 
invest him with more. Would he like this 
man to be Marguerite’s guardian, and yet 
proved to stand in no degree of relationship 
toward her, however disconnected and distant? 
No. But these were not considerations to 
come between him and fidelity to the dead. 
Let him see to it that they passed him with 
no other notice than the knowledge that they 
had passed him, and left him bent on the dis- 
charge of a solemn duty. And he did see to 
it, so soon that he followed his companion with 
ungrudging eyes, while he still paced the room; 
that companion, whom he supposed to be mood- 
ily reflecting on his own birth, and not on 


another man’s—least of all what man’s—violent | 


Death. 

The road in advance from Basle to Neucha- 
tel was better than had been represented. The 
latest weather had done it good. Drivers, both 
of horses and mules, had come in that evening 
after dark, and had reported nothing more 
difficult to be overcome than trials of patience, 


gain was soon struck for a carriage and horses, 
to take them on in the morning, and to start. 
before daylight. 

** Do you lock your door at night when tray- 
eling?” asked QObenreizer, standing warming 
his hands by the wood fire in Vendale’s cham- 
ber, before going to his own. 

‘*Not I. I sleep too soundly.” 

**You are so sound a sleeper?” he retorted, 
with an admiring look. ‘‘ What a blessing!” 

** Any thing but a blessing to the rest of the 
house,” rejoined Vendale, “if I had to be 
knocked up in the morning from the outside of 
my bedroom door!” 

**T too,” said Obenreizer, “leave open my 
room. But let me advise you, as a Swiss who 
knows: always, when you travel in my country, 
put your papers—and, of course, your money— 
under your pillow. Always the same place.” 

‘*You are not complimentary to your coun- 
trymen,” laughed Vendale. 

‘My countrymen,” said Obenreizer, with 
that light touch of his friend’s elbows by way 
of good-night and benediction, ‘‘I suppose, are 
like the majority of men. And the majority of 
men will take what they can get. Adieu! 
At four in the morning.” 

“Adieu! At four.” 

Left to himself, Vendale raked the logs 
together, sprinkled over them the white wood- 
ashes lying on the hearth, and sat down to 
compose his thoughts. But they still ran high 
on their latest theme, and the running of the 
river tended to agitate rather than to quiet 
thém. As he sat thinking, what little dispo- 
sition he had had to sleep, departed. He felt 
it hopeless to lie down yet, and sat dressed by 
the fire. Marguerite, Wilding, Obenreizer, the 
business he was then upon, and a thousand 
hopes and doubts that had nothing to do with 
it, occupied his mind at once. Every thing 
seemed to have power over him, but slumber. 
The departed disposition to sleep kept far away. 

He had sat for a long time thinking, on the 
hearth, when his candle burned down, and its 
light went out. It was of little moment; there 
was light enough in the fire. He changed his 
attitude, and, leaning his arm on the chair- 
back, and his chin upon that hand, sat think- 
ing still. 

But he sat between the fire and the bed, and, 
as the fire flickered in the play of air from the 
fast-flowing river, his enlarged shadow fluttered 
on the white wall by the bedside. His attitude 
gave it an air, half of mourning, and half of 
bending over the bed imploring. His eyes 
were observant of it, when he became troubled 
by the disagreeable fancy that it was like Wild- 
ing’s shadow, and not his own. 

A slight change of place would cause it to 
disappear. He made the change, and the ap- 
parition of his disturbed fancy vanished. He 
now sat in the shade of a little nook beside the 
fire, and the door of the room was before him. 

It had a long cumbrous iron latch. He saw 
the latch slowly and softly rise. ‘The door 
opened a very little, and came to again: as 





though only the air had moved it. But he | 


saw that the latch was out of the hasp. 

The door opened again very slowly, until it 
opened wide enough to admit some one. It 
afterward remained still for awhile, as though 
cautiously held open on the other side. The 
figure of a man then entered, with its face 


turned toward the bed, and stood quiet just | 


within the door. Until it said, in a low half- 
whisper, at the same time taking one step 
forward, ‘* Vendale!” 

‘¢ What now ?” he answered, springing from 
his seat; ** who is it ?” 

It was Obenreizer, and he uttered a cry of 
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surprise as Vendale came upon him from that 
unexpected direction. ‘‘ Not in bed?” he said, 
catching him by both shoulders with an in- 
stinctive tendency to a struggle; ‘then some- 
thing is wrong !” 

‘What do you mean?” said Vendale, re- 
leasing himself. 

‘* First tell me; you are not ill ?” 

“Ta? No” 

“Thave had a bad dream about you. How 
is it that. I see you up and dressed ?” 

““My good fellow, I may as well ask you 
how is it that I see you up and undressed ?” 

“T have told you why. I have had a bad 
dream about you. I tried to rest after it, but it 
was impossible. I could not make up my mind 
to stay where I was, without knowing you were 
safe; and yet I could not make up my mind to 
come inhere. I have been minutes hesitating 
at the door. It is so easy to langh at a dream 
that you have not dreamed. Where is your 
candle ?” 

‘* Burned out.” 

‘*T have a whole one in my room. Shall I 
fetch it?” 

**Do so.” 

His room was very near, and he was absent 
for but a few seconds. Coming back with the 
candle in his hand, he kneeled down on the 
hearth and lighted it. As he blew with his 
breath a charred billet into flame for the pur- 
pose, Vendale, looking down at lim, saw that 
his lips were white and not easy of control. 

‘* Yes!” said Obenreizer, setting the lighted 
candle on the table, ‘‘it was a bad dream. 
Only look at me!” 

Ilis feet were bare; his red-flannel shirt was 
thrown back at the throat, and its sleeves were 
rolled above the elbows; his only other gar- 
ment, a pair of under pantaloons or drawers, 
reaching to the ankles, fitted him close and 
tight. A certain lithe and savage appearance 
was on his figure, and his eyes were very 
bright. 

“Tf there had been a wrestle with a robber, 
as I dreamed,” said Obenreizer, “you see I 


| was stripped for it.” 
harness, wheels, axles, and whipcord. A bar- | 


‘* And armed, too,” said Vendale, glancing 
at his girdle. 

“ A traveler’s dagger, that I always carry on 
the road,” he answered, carelessly, half draw- 
ing it from its sheath with his left hand, and 
putting it back again. ‘‘ Do you carry no such 
thing ?” 

‘* Nothing of the kind.” 

‘No pistols ?” said Obenreizer, glancing at 
the table, and from it to the untouched pillow. 

*¢* Nothing of the sort.’’ 

‘You Englishmen are so confident! You 
wish to sleep ?” 

‘**T have wished to sleep this long time, but I 
can’t do it!” 

“Tneither, after the bad dream. My fire 
has gone the way of your candle. May I come 
and sit by yours? ‘Two o’clock! It will so 
soon be four, that it is not worth the trouble 
to go to bed again.” 

‘IT shall not take the trouble to go to bed at 
all, now,” said Vendale; ‘“‘sit here and keep 
me company, and welcome.” 

Going back to his room to arrange his dress, 
Obenreizer soon returned in a loose cloak and 
slippers, and they sat down on opposite sides 
of the hearth. In the interval, Vendale had 
replenished the fire from the wood-basket in 
his room, and Obenreizer had put upon the 
table a flask and cup from his. 

‘Common cabaret brandy, I am afraid,” he 
said, pouring out; “‘ bought upon the road, 
and not like yours from Cripple Corner. But 
yours is exhausted; so much the worse. A 
cold night, a cold time of night, a cold country, 
and a cold house. This may be better than 
nothing; try it.” 

Vendale took the cup, and did so. 

‘* How do you find it ?” 

“Tt has a coarse after-flavor,” said Vendale, 
giving back the cup with a slight shudder, 
‘and I don’t like it.” 

**You are right,” said Obenrcizer, tasting 
and smacking his lips; ‘‘it as a coarse after- 
flavor, and J don’t like it. Booh! it burns, 
though!” He had flung what remained in the 
cup, upon the fire. 

Each of them leaned an elbow on the table, re- 
clined his head upon his hand, and sat looking 
at the flaring logs. Obenreizer remained watch- 
ful and still; but Vendale, after certain nervous 
twitches and starts, in one of which he rose to 
his feet, and looked wildly about him, fell into 
the strangest confusion of dreams. He carried 
his papers in a leather case” or pocket-book, in 
an inner breast-pocket of his buttoned traveling 
coat; and whatever he dreamed of, in the leth- 
argy that got possession of him, something im- 
portunate in these papers called him out of that 
dream, though he could not wake from it. 

He was belated on the steppes of Russia (some 
shadowy person gave that name to the place) 
with Marguerite; and yet the sensation of a 
hand at his breast, softly feeling the outline of 
the pocket-book as he lay asleep before the fire, 
was present to him. He was shipwrecked in an 
open boat at sea, and having lost his clothes, had 
no other covering than an old sail ; and yet a 
creeping hand, tracing outside all the other 
pockets of the dress he actually wore, for papers, 
and finding none answer its touch, warned him 
to rouse himself. He was in the ancient vault 
at Cripple Corner, to which was transferred the 
very bed substantial and present in that very 
room at Basle; and Wilding (not dead as he 
had supposed, and yet he did not wonder much) 
shook him, and whispered, ‘‘ Look at that man! 
Don’t you see he has risen, and is turning the 
pillow? Why should he turn the pillow, if not 
to seek those papers that are in your breast? 
Awake!” And yet he slept, and wandered off 
into other dreams. 
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Watchful and still, with lis elbow on the ta- 
ble and his head upon that hand, his companion 
ut length said: “ Vendale! We are called. 
Past Four!” Then, opening his eyes, he saw, 
turned sideways on him, the filmy face of Oben- 
reizer. 

‘You have been in a heavy sleep,” he said. 
“The fatigue of constant traveling and the 
cold!” 

‘‘T am broad awake now,” cried Vendale, 
springing up, but with an unsteady footing. 
“ Haven’t you slept at all ?” 

‘“‘T may have dozed, but I seem to have been 
patiently looking at the fire. Whether or no, 
we must wash, and breakfast, and turn out. 
Past four, Vendale ; past four!” 

It was said in a tone to rouse him, for already 
he was half asleep again. In his preparation 
for the day, too, and at his breakfast, he was oft- 
en virtually asleep while in mechanical action. 
It was not until the cold dark day was closing 
in, that he had any distincter impressions of the 
ride than jingling bells, bitter weather, slipping 
horses, frowning hillsides, bleak woods, and a 
stoppage at some wayside house of entertain- 
ment, where they had passed through a cow- 
house to reach the travelers’ room above. He 
had been conscious of little more, except of 
Obenreizer sitting thoughtful at his side all day, 
and eyeing him much. 

But when he shook off his stupor, Obenreizer 
was not at his side. The carriage was stopping 
to bait at another wayside house; and a line of 
long narrow carts, laden with casks of wine, and 
drawn by horses with a quantity of blue collar 
and head-gear, were baiting too. These came 
from the direction in which the travelers were 
going, and Obenreizer (not thoughtful now, but 
cheerful and alert) was talking with the foremost 
drivel. As Vendale stretched his limbs, circu- 
lated his blood and cleared off the lees of his 
lethargy, with a sharp run to and fro in the brac- 
ing air, the line of carts moved on: the drivers 
all saluting Obenreizer as they passed him. 

** Who are those?”’ asked Vendale. 

**They are our carriers,—Defresnier & Com- 
pany’s,” replied Obenreizer. ‘‘Those are our 
casks of wine.” Ile was singing to himself, 
and lighting a cigar. 

‘*T have been drearily dull company to-day,” 
said Vendale. ‘I don’t know what has been 
the matter with me.” 

**You had no sleep last night; and a kind of 
brain-congestion frequently comes, at first, of 
such cold,” said Obenreizer. ‘I have seen it 
often. After all, we shall have our journey for 
nothing, it seems.” 

** How for nothing ?” 

‘<The House is at Milan. You know, we are 
an Wine House at Neuchatel, and a Silk House 
at Milan? Well, Silk happening to press of a 
sudden, more than Wine, Defresnier was sum- 
moned to Milan. Rolland, the other partner, 
has been taken ill since his departure, and the 
doctors will allow him to see no one. A letter 
awaits you at Neuchatel to tell youso. I have 
it from our chief carrier whom you saw me talk- 
ing with. He was surprised to see me, and said 
he had that word for you if he met you. What 
do you do? Go back?” 

‘*Go on,” said Vendale. 

On ?” 

“On? Yes. Across the Alps, and down to 
Milan.” Obenreizer stopped in his smoking to 
look at Vendale, and then smoked heavily, look- 
ed up the road, looked down the road, looked 
down at the stones in the road at his feet. 

‘‘T have a very serious matter in charge,” 
said Vendale; ‘*more of these missing forms 
may be turned to as bad account, or worse; I 
am urged to lose no time in helping the House 
to take the thief; and nothing shall turn me 
back.” 

‘*No?” cried Obenreizer, taking out his cigar 
to smile, and giving his hand to his fellow-trav- 
eler. ‘Then nothing shall turn me back. Ho, 
driver! ~ Dispatch. Quick there! Let us push 
on!” 

They traveled through the night. There had 
been snow, and there was a partial thaw, and 
they mostly traveled at a foot-pace, and always 
with many stoppages to breathe the splashed 
and floundering horses. After an hour’s broad 
daylight, they drew rein at the inn door at Neu- 
chatel, having been some eight-and-twenty hours 
in conquering some eighty English miles. 

When they had hurriedly refreshed and 
changed, they went together to the house of 
business of Defresnier & Company. There they 
found the letter which the wine-carrier had 
described, enclosing the tests and comparisons 
of handwriting essential to the discovery of the 
Forger. Vendale’s determination to press for- 
ward, without resting, being already taken, the 
only question to delay them was by what Pass could 
they cross the Alps? Respecting the state of 
the two Passes of the St. Gotthard and the Sim- 
plon, guides and the mule-drivers differed 
greatly ; and both Passes were still far enough 
off, to prevent the travelers from having the ben- 
efit of any recent experience of either. Besides 
which, they well knew that a fall of snow might 
altogether change the described conditions in a 
single hour, even if they were correctly stated. 
But, on the whole, the Simplon appearing to be 
the hopefuller route, Vendale decided to take it. 
Obenreizer bore little or no part in the discus- 
sion, and scarcely spoke. 

To Geneva, to Lausanne, along the level mar- 
gin of the lake to Vevay, so into the winding 
valley between the spurs of the mountains, and 
into the valley of the Rhone. The sound of the 
carriage-wheels, as they rattled on, through the 
day, through the night, became as the wheels 
of a great clock recording the hours. No change 
of weather varied the journey, after it had hard- 
ened into a sullen frost. In a sombre-yellow 
sky, they saw the Alpine ranges ; and they saw 
enough of snow on nearer and much lower hill- 





tops and hillsides, to sully, by contrast, the puri- 
ty of lake, torrent, and waterfall, and make the 
villages look discolored and dirty. But no snow 
fell, nor was there any snow-drift on the road. 
The stalking along the valley of more or less of 
white mist, changing on their hair and dress 
into icicles, was the only variety between them 
and the gloomy sky. And still by day, and still 
by night, the wheels. And still they rolled, in 
the hearing of one of them, to the burden, al- 
tered from the burden of the Rhine: ‘* The time 
is gone for robbing him alive, and I must mur- 
der him.” 

They came, at length, to the poor little town 
of Brieg, at the foot of the Simplon. They 
came there after dark, but yet could see how 
dwarfed men’s works and men became with the 
immense mountains towering over them. Here 
they must lie for the night; and here was 
warmth of fire, and lamp, and dinner, and wine, 
and after-conference resounding, with guides 
and drivers. No human creature had come 
across the Pass for four days. The snow above 
the snow-line was too soft for wheeled carriage, 
and not hard enough for sledge. There was 
snow in the sky. There had been snow in the 
sky for days past, and the marvel was that it 
had not fallen, and the certainty was that it 
must fall. No vehicle could cross. The jour- 
ney might be tried on mules, or it might be 
tried on foot ; but the best guides must be paid 
danger- price in either case, and that, too, 
whether they succeeded in taking the two trav- 
elers across, or turned for safety and brought 
them back. 

In this discussion, Obenreizer bore no part 
whatever. He sat silently smoking by the fire 
until the room was cleared and Vendale referred 
to him. 

“Bah! Iam weary of these poor devils and 
their trade,” he said in reply. ‘* Always the 
same story. It is the story of their trade to- 
day, as it was the story of their trade when I 
was a ragged boy. What do you and I want? 
We want a knapsack each, and a mountain-staff 
each. We want no guide; we should guide 
him; he would not guide us. We leave our 
portmanteaus here, and we cross together. We 
have been on the mountains together before now, 
and I am mountain-born, and I know this Pass— 
Pass!—rather High Road !—by heart. We will 
leave these poor devils, in pity, to trade with oth- 
ers; but they must not delay to make a pretense 
of earning money. Which is all they mean.” 

Vendale, glad to be quit of the dispute, and 
to cut the knot, active, adventurous, bent on 
getting forward, and, therefore, very susceptible 
to the last hint, readily assented. Within two 
hours they had purchased what they wanted for 
the expedition, had packed their knapsacks, and 
lay down to sleep. 

At break of day they found half the town col- 
lected in the narrow street to see them depart. 
The people talked together in groups; the 
guides and drivers whispered apart, and looked 
up at the sky; no one wished them a good 
journey. 

As they began the ascent a gleam of sun shone 
from the otherwise unaltered sky, and for a mo- 
ment turned the tin spires of the town to sil- 
ver. 

**A good omen!” said Vendale (though it 
died out while he spoke). ‘* Perhaps our ex- 
ample will open the Pass on this side.” 

**No; we shall not be followed,” returned 
Obenreizer, looking up at the sky and back at 
the valley. ‘‘ We shall be alone up yonder.” 


ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


The road was fair enough for stout walkers, 
and the air grew lighter and easier to breathe 
as the two ascended. But the settled gloom re- 
mained as it had remained for days back. Na- 
ture seemed to have come to a pause. The 
sense of hearing, no less than the sense of sight, 
was troubled by having to wait so long for the 
change, whatever it might be, that impended. 
The silence was as palpable and heavy as the 
lowering clouds,—or rather cloud, for there 
seemed to be but one in all the sky, and that 
one covering the whole of it. 

Although the light was thus dismally shrond- 
ed, the prospect was not obscured. Down in the 
valley of the Rhone behind them, the stream 
could be traced through all its many windings, 
oppressively sombre and solerhn in its one leaden 
hue, a colorless waste. Far and high above 
them, glaciers and suspended avalanches over- 
hung the spots where they must pass by and 
by; deep and dark below them on their right, 
were awful precipice and roaring torrent; tre- 
mendous mountains arose in every vista. The 
gigantic landscape, uncheered by a touch of 
changing light or a solitary ray of sun, was yet 
terribly distinct in its ferocity. The hearts of 
two lonely men might shrink a little, if they had 
to win their way for miles and hours among a 
legion of silent and motionless men,—mere men 
like themselves,—all looking at them with fixed 
and frowning front. But how much more, 
when the legion is of Nature’s mightiest works, 
and the frown may turn to fury in an instant! 

As they ascended the road became gradually 
more rugged and difficult. But the spirits of 
Vendale rose as they mounted higher, leaving 
so much more of the road behind them conquer- 
ed. Obenreizer spoke little, and held on with 
a determined purpose. Both, in respect of agil- 
ity and endurance, were well qualified for the 
expedition. Whatever the born mountaineer 
read in the weather-tokens, that was illegible to 
the other, he kept to himself. 

‘Shall we get across to-day?” asked Ven- 
dale. 

‘*No,” replied the other. ‘You see how 
much deeper the snow lies here than it lay half 
a league lower. The higher we mount, the 
deeper the snow will lie. Walking is half wad- 
ing even now. And the days are so short! If 





we get as high as the fifth Refuge, and lie to- 
night at the Hospice, we shall do well.” 

**Is there no danger of the weather rising in 
the night,” asked Vendale, anxiously, ‘* and 
snowing us up?” 

‘*There is danger enough about us,” said 
Obenreizer, with a cautious glance onward and 
upward, ‘‘to render silence our best policy. 
You have heard of the Bridge of the Ganther ?” 

“*I have crossed 1t once.” 

‘In the summer ?” 

‘*Yes; in the traveling season.” 

‘Yes ; but it is another thing at this season ;” 
with a sneer, as though he were out of temper. 
‘*This is not a time of year, or a state of things, 
on an Alpine Pass, that you gentlemen holiday- 
travelers know much about.” 

“You are my Guide,” said Vendale, good- 
humoredly. ‘*I trust to you.” 

“Tam your Guide,” said Obenreizer, ‘and I 
will guide you to your journey’s end, There is 
the Bridge before us.” 

_They had made a turn into a desolate and 
dismal ravine, where the snow lay deep below 
them, deep above them, deep on every side. 
While speaking, Obenreizer stood pointing at 
the bridge, and observing Vendale’s face, with a 
very singular expression on his own. 

“If I, as Guide, had sent you over there, in 
advance, and encouraged you to give a shout or 
two, you might have brought down upon your- 
self tons and tons and tons of snow, that would 
not only have struck you dead, but buried you 
deep at a blow.” P 

**No doubt,” said Vendale. 

**No doubt. But that is not what I have to 
do, as Guide. So pass silently. Or, going as 
we go, our indiscretion might else crush and 
bury me. Let us go on!” 

[To be Concluded in our next Number.] 











EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


Tue intelligence and judgment of the Impe- 
rial Commission in the matter of awards are 
clearly evinced in the following extract from 
The Exposition Universelle Illustrated (‘* pub- 
lication authorized by the Imperial Commis- 
sion”). 

‘* By their skill, universally recognized, Messrs. 
WHEELER & WILSON added to Howe’s system 
of sewing machines important modifications, 
which have placed them in the front rank of 
manufacturers. 

**The gold medal which has just been award- 
ed them affirms, moreover, that none of the ma- 
chines from the workshop of Howe or of his 
principal tributaries unite the qualities of sim- 
plicity and solidity of mechanism by which these 
machines are distinguished above all others. 

‘*In their machine, remarkable for its form 
and elegance, they have substituted for the shut- 
tle of Howe a small flat disk, which revolves 
vertically with unvarying swiftness. Hence this 
machine is the most simple of all, and, notwith- 
standing its great precision in operation, its price 
is not above that of the most imperfect systems. 

‘* Flegance, perfection of work, simplicity, so- 
lidity of mechanism, and facility of management 
—such are the essential qualities united in the 
WueeEter & WILSON machine, constituting a 
superiority which the jury has, with unanimity, 
recognized and proclaimed. 

‘*To these gentlemen the gold medal was 
awarded as manufacturers of machines; to Mr. 
Ex1as Howe a similar medal was awarded as 
propagator. The distinction made by the jury 
explains itself. 

‘*The original machine of THIMONNIER only 
needed to pass into the skillful hands of WHEEL- 
ER & Witson to receive the highest perfection. 
To-day, thanks to its cheapness, their machine 
is accessible to all. Its simplicity assures it not 
only a place in the chamber of the seamstress, 
but its elegant form wins its admittance into the 
most sumptuous parlor.” —Evening Mail. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 

originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 

gas, administer it in the manner most — by 

the medical profession, do — but EXTRACT 

TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 

—so 25,000 patients testify. See their names at the 
office, No. 19 Cooper Institute. 


. GLASSES. These celebrated 
Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
produced—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 
use. In endless styles. For sale only at 
SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


YE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


OLIDAY PRESENTS. The new CYL- 
INDER NEEDLES in PRESERVERS and 
CASKETS of various styles, and the ENGLISH PINS 
in PATENT PIN-BOOKS, which attracted so much 
attention at the late Fair of the American Institute, 
may be found in-all the first-class fancy stores, and 
ake useful and attractive holiday presents for ladies 
or misses. S. A. HARSHAW, Patentee and General 
Agent, 94 Duane Street, New York. 














T STEWART € CO. 
e ARE PURCHASING AT AUCTION, 
and from oz other source where 
IMMEDIATE CASH 


WILL COMMAND LOW PRICES, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Embroideries, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Gentlemen’s, 
Ladies’, ‘and Children’s Furnishing Goods, 
HOUSEKEEPING MATERIALS 
IN EVERY VARIETY, 

CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, CASSIMERES, &c., 
which they will continue to offer during this month at 
THE PRESENT 
EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

ROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 





UVENILE BOOKS ror tHe HOLIDAYS. 
oC by HARPER & BROTHERS, New 
ork: 

MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes 
du Petit-Chateau). By Jran Mace, Author of “The 
Servants of the Stomach,” &c. Translated by Mary 

Booru, Translator of ‘Martin's History of 
France,” “Laboulaye’s Fairy Book,” &c. Hand- 
somely Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$175; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 

LABOULAYE'S FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of All 
Nations. By Epovarp Lanocrayr, Member of the 
Institute of France. Translated by Mary L. Bootn. 
Elegantly Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00; 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to 
their Principle of Construction. By J. G. Woop, 
M.A., F.L.S., Author of ‘Illustrated Natural Histo- 
2 Vith about 140 Illustrations, Engraved on 

ood by G. Pearson, from Original Designs made 
by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smith, under the Author's 
Superintendence. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50; 
Roan, $5 00. 

ABBOTT’S FRANCONIA STORIES. Numerous M- 
lustrations. Complete in 10 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents each. The volumes may be obtained sepa- 
rately; or, complete in neat case, $9 00. 


Malleville.—Mary Bell.—Ellen Linn.—Wallace. 
—Beechnut. — Stuyvesant. — Agnes. — Mary Ers- 
kine.—Rodolphus.—Caroline. 


ABBOTT'S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. Harper's 
Picture Books for the Nursery. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. In 5 volumes, 90 cents each. The volumes 
complete in themselves, and sold separately ; or, the 
set complete in case for $4 50. 

Learning to Talk.—To Think.—To Read.— 
About Common Things. — About Right and 
Wrong. 

READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of “Streaks 
of Light,” “ More about Jesus,” “ Lines Left Out,” 
&c. PartSrconp. With Engravings. Square 4to. 
Uniform with ‘Reading Without Tears, Part I.” 
Cloth, Gilt, $1 25. 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. Square 4to, about 
300 pages each, beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
with many illustrations by Weir, Steinle, Overbeck, 
Veit, Schnorr, Harvey, &c., bound in Cloth, Gilt, 
Pe = avolume ; or, the Series complete in neat case, 


The Children’s Bible Picture Book. 

The Children’s Picture Fable Book. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Quadrupeds and 
other Mammalia. 

The Children’s Picture Book of the Sagacity of 
Animals. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Birds. 


FAIRY BOOK: Containing Twelve New Stories, ex- 
pressly Translated for this Work. With 81 fine En- 
gravings by Adams. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50; Cloth, 
Gilt Edges, $2 00. 


MISS MULOCK'S FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular 
Fairy Stories Selected and Rendered anew. En- 
gravings. 16mo, $1 50. 

MISS. MULOCK’'S OUR YEAR: A Child’s Book in 
Prose and Verse. Illustrated by Clarence Dobell. 
16mo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $1 00. 

ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. TMlus- 
trated with numerous Engravings. 16mo, Cloth 
$1 20 per volume. The volumes may be obtained 
separately; or, the set complete in box, $33 60. 


Cyrus the Great.—Darius the Great.—Xerxes.— 
Alexander the Great.—Romulus.—Hannibal.— 
Pyrrhus.—Julius Cssar.—Cleopatra.—Nero,—Al- 
fred the Great.—William the Conqueror.—Richard 
I.—Richard II.—Richard III.—Mary, Queen of 
Scots.—Queen Elizabeth.—Charles I.—Charles II. 
—Josephine. — Maria Antoinette.— Madame Ro- 
land.—Henry IV.—Margaret of Anjou.—Peter the 
Great.—Genghis Khan.—King Philip.—Hernando 
Cortez. 

ABBOTT’S MARCO PAUL'S Voyage and Travels in 
the Pursuit of Knowledge. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Complete in 6 vols. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 
The volumes may be obtained separately ; or, com- 
plete in neat case for $5 40. 


In New York.—On the Erie Canal.—In the For. 
ests of Maine.—In Vermont.—In Boston.—At the 
Springfield Armory. 

ABBOTT'S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 65 vols., 1é6mo, Cloth, 90 
cents per volume. The volumes may be obtained 
separately ; or, complete in neat case, $4 50. 

Handie.—Rainbow’'s Journey.—Selling Lucky. 
—Up the River.—The Three Pines. 


HARRY’S LADDER TO LEARNING. With 250 Il- 
lustrations. Square 4to, Cloth, 75 cents. 

THACKERAY'S ROSE AND THE RING; or, The 
History of Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A Fire- 
side Pantomime for Great and Small Children. By 
Mr. M. A. Trrmarsu. Numerous Illustrations. Small 
4tu, Cloth, $1 00. 


MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By Patt pe Mes- 
set. Translated by Emt.y Makepeace. Illustrated 
by Charles Bennett. Square 4to, Cloth, 75 cents. 


HARPER’S STORY BOOKS. Narratives, Biogra- 
hies, and Tales for the Young. By Jacos Ansort. 
With more than 1000 beautiful Engravings. 


‘Harper's Story Books” can be obtained com- 
plete in Twelve Volumes, bound in blue, each one 
containing Three Stories, at the price of $21 00; or 
in Thirty-six thin Volumes, bound in crimson, 
each containing One Story, at the price of $32 40. 
The Volumes sold separately. 

Vol. I. Bruno.—Willie and the Mortgage.—The 
Straight Gate. Vol. II. The Little Louvre.—Prank. 
—Emma. Vol. III. Virginia.—Timboo and Joliba. 
—Timboo and Fanny. Vol. IV. The Harper Es- 
tablishment.—Franklin.—The Studio. Vol.V. The 
Story of Ancient History.—The Story of English 
History.—The Story of American History. Vol. 
VI. John True.—Elfred.—The Museum. Vol. VII. 
The Engineer.—Rambles among the Alps.—The 
Three Gold Dollars. Vol. VIII. The Gibraltar 
Gallery.—The Alcove.—Dialogues. Vol. IX. The 
Great Elm.—Aunt_ Margaret.—Vernon. Vol. X. 
Carl and Jocko.—Lapstone.—Orkney the Peace- 
maker. Vol. XI. Judge ae 
Vol. XII. Congo.—Viola.—Little Paul. 

THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, 
Seventeen Years and Four Months Captive among 
the Dyaks of Borneo. ByJamesGreENwoop. Wit 
Engravings. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


te Harrer & Brotuers will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





(= For a full list of Books suitable for presenta- 
tion, see Harper’s Catalogue and Trade- List, which 
may be had gratuitously on application to the Pub- 
lishers personally, or by letter enclosing five cents. 





ATERS’S PREMIUM PIANOS, WITH 


AGRAFFE TREBLE. Melodeons, Parlor, 
Church, and Cabinet Organs, the best_manufactured, 
warranted for six years. Second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs at great bargains. Monthly in- 
stallments received from one to two years. Illus- 
trated catalogues mailed. Warerooms, 431 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 





W ORKING MODELS OF STEAM 
ENGINES, various styles and sizes. Dlus- 

trated Catalogues sent on receipt of a postage stamp 

by 0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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THE GREAT 
| amma TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 











In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

— (black), 50c., 60c,, 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per ib. 

Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Eneuisu BreaKxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per tb. 

Imperrat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per tb. 

Yotna Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Uncororep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GunpowpER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per tb. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents ed pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
jlies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu BreakFast AND Dinner CorreE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cepis per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amertoan Tra Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 80 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases, 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, #t an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we ——— to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throm out 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than ave dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party's name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31_and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, With their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
— to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Ifthey are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 


their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending | 


directly to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
- THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Oflice Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz.: 


American Agriculturist, New York Cit 
Judd, Editor. etl 
Sg Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
.) ditor. 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 


itor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists. 








THE GREAT 
Uo STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
T. Y¥. KELLEY & CO. 
30 Vesey St., New York, 
Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at. cargo prices—thus saving to them five or 
six profits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city or 
town, by any person, male or female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, free of charge, to the amount of five 
per cent. on each order theysend us. On application 
we send by mail circulars containing price list of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 
agents in detail. 
We forward all goods (collect on delivery) by the 
Express Company, and members of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves. 


PRICE LIST. 
Oolong (black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
Mixed (zreen and black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
her <a (green), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 


Imperial (green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 

Engs — st (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 
Japan, 90c., $1.00, $1 25. 

Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 

We import a very superior quality of Kiangsi Oolong 
and Moyune Young Hiyson Woes, put up 4 original 
Chinese packages, which we sell at $1 30 for the Oolong 
and $1 60 for the Young Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
Old Government Java, Ground, 40c. 


> 





All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 

GREAT UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
of T. Y. KELLEY & CO., 

[P. O. Box 574.) 30 Vesey St., New York. 
$ NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Simple. Rapid, Strong, Easy, Reliable, Elegant. 

Warranted. Sr11rroH ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES. Has Medals 
and Diplomas. Single Machines sent free on receipt of 
$5. Family Sewing Machine Co., 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


B. BYNNER & CO., WATCHES AND 

e JEWELRY of my tion. GOODS FOR 

THE HOLIDAYS AND E. GOOD GOODS 

at FAIR PRICES. At WHOLESALE, No. 189 Broad- 
way; at RETAIL, No. 157 Fulton Street. 











THE 
age Ros AN GORED KNIT UNDER- 
SKIRT,” 
of the manufacture of 


THE.NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
HOSIERY COMPANY. 
For Sale by all first-class Retailers. 
It will not shrink, = 





It is gored to conform with the present style of La- 
dies’ Dresses. ax 

It is entirely new this season. 

It has the unqualified approval of the most fashion- 
able and discriminating. ia 


EARN TO SKATE IN ONE HOUR, 


Lo yay beg 
AMERICAN PARLOR OR FLOOR SKATE. 
Hard Rubber Rollers. Anti-Friction Axles. 
For sale by all dealers. Manufactured by 
. STEVENS, 9 Gold Street, New York. 


PRINTING INE. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 


which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
pulications. . 


ADY CANVASSERS WANTED to sell a 


new article of merit, and in universal d d 

















|: ae BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE eee” AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


TONES ; 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 


A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S 

RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 

by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 
Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 
rPuE MUTUAL ats 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
F. 8. WINSTON, Prestpent. 


144 anp 146 Broapway. 











Organized 1843. 
CASH ASSETS, 
Aug. 1, 1967, 
$21,744,046 68. 
ANNUAL CASH INCOME 





exceeds 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
CASH DIVIDEND 
for 1867, 
$2,124,000 75. 





This Company has divided to its Policy-Holders 
more than 
TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
which have been paid either in cash or by 
Equivalent Additions to Policies. 
The Losses paid exceed 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
about 
FIFTY THOUSAND. 





This Company 
is 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


and divides att its profits among Policy-Holders. 





There are no Stockholders to appropriate any portion 
of the surplus. 
DIVIDENDS 
on the 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN 





MADE AND PAID ANNUALLY, 


AT THE END OF aia FIRST AND EVERY 
Te 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vict-PRESIDENT. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Aorvary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, )_ 


\ SECRETARIES. 
JOHN M. STUART, 





Send for circular. N. Y. MANUFACTURING CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


eE_-* COD LIVER DRAGEES. 
Sugar-coated Pills of Cod Liver Extract (not oil). 

Not objectionable to the most Delicate Stomach. 

More economical] and efficacious than Cod Liver Oil. 

Now in use in St. Luke’s, Bellevue, State Emigrant 
Bureau Med. and Out-door Relief, Eclectic Med. Col- 
lege and Disp y, H pathic Disp y, &e. 

Prices: for box containing 60 Dragées, equal to 14 
pints of the oil, 75 cents; box of 120 Dragées, $1 25; 
box of 240 Dragées, $2 00. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

WARD, CLOSE & CO., 128 William St., 
New York, 
Wholesale Agents for the United States, 


| mie GOODS 
at 
POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR LADIES. 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 
COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
CAPES, GARIBALDIS, SACQUES, 

SILK UNDER VESTS, DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSIERY; 
KID, CLOTH, and CASTOR GLOVES. 

A LARGE VARIETY OF ELEGANT GOODS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

UNION ADAMS, 

637 Broadway. 














SILVER PLATED WARE. 
OGERS, SMITH & CO.’S 
Beautiful and durable goods. 
EUREKA COFFEE POT, 
the best coffee pot in = world for making good 
coffee, 
best a in A lish and che: 
est variet; Ww. ani ap. 
ym SRONZES, “ 
new and beautiful. 


ENGRAVED GLASS, 
with crest or initial. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 





F. W. LASAK’'S SON, 
(Established 1823,) 


USSIAN, AMERICAN, and HUDSON’S 
BAY COMPANY'S FURS. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description, 
consisting of Mantillas, Pelerines, Collars, Muffs, 
Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., in Russian and Hud- 
son's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other Fars ; together with a full assortment 
of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and 
other articles. 








All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 
of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK’'S SON, 
520 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


INTER EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 

Parlor Fireworks, 25 ceuts; Magic Ferns, 25 
cents; the Egyptian ere, 25 cents; Magic Cigar- 
Lighters, 25 cents; Parlor Lightning, 25 cents; the 
Oriental Mystery, 25 cents ; the Parlor Pistol, 65 cents ; 
Chinese Parlor Sights, 25 cents; Explosive Spiders, 
25 cents; Magic Cards, 30 cents; the Magic Die, $1; 
and Games of all kinds. Send orders to O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
CLOTH PLATE. 


N 4 
By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Grover 
& Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
678 Broadway, New York. 


F EATING WERE A FELONY it could 
not be more eo punished than by the tor- 
tures of digestion. yendurethem? Every dys- 
peptic ws, or ought to know, that Tarrant’s Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT a specific for the 
complaint. Why, then, suffer? It is sheer folly. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 














HIRT MAKER. 


Ladies can have their husbands’ Shirts made to or- 
der, on measure, at One Dotiar each, and implicitly 
rely on Mie. O. BOUSSON to make for them Shirts 
of faultless fit. For particulars as to quantity of ma- 
terial, call or send for circular. No. 441 Broadway. 





TIFFANY & CQO, 
e Nos. 550 anp bee Broapway, 


Invitginspection of their stock of specialties for 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, 

This year more extensive than ever before. Tl 
well-known Srap.es of the Horse, 
DIAMONDS and FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, CLOCKS, WATCHES, BRONZES 
&o., &., &., 

Are, as usual, worthy of inspection. But particular 
attention is solicited to the extraordinary 
assortment of 
NOVELTIES FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, 
The exquisitely-wrought productions, 
grotesque or useful, in 
VIENNESE LEATHER, WOOD, and GILT, 
The very beautiful Fancy Wares of all descriptions 
from Paris, the rich Dressing-Cases, Secretaries, Cor- 
dial-Stands, &c., &c. TIFFANY & ©O. would sug- 
gest to their patrons the advantage of an early call, 
which will secure a selection while the choicer arti- 
cles are obtainable, and the hurry of Holidey business 

does not prevent the best clerical attention. 


Pf OL IDAY PRESENTS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are now offering 
PARISIAN CLOAKS AND SACQUES, 

SLEGANT INDIA SHAWLS (Long and Sqnare), 
RICH EMBROIDERED SILK and VELVET ROBES, 
REAL THREAD LACE POINTES, 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 
ALEXANDRE'S UNRIVALED KID GLOVES, 

in all shades and sizes, 

RUSSSIA and HUDSON'S BAY SABLE, MINK, and 
ERMINE MUFFS, COLLARS, TIPPETS, &c., 
suitable for 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 

AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 

ROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


Tue LADY’S FRIEND. 
A SPLENDID OFFER. 


The DECEMBER Number, which is a very beauti- 
ful one—containing three beautiful Steel Engravings 
—will be sent gratis to every new subscriber for 1868 
—making thirteen months in all. 

THE LADY'S FRIEND announces for 1868 the fol- 
lowing novelettes: THE DEBARRY FORTUNE, by 
Amanda M. Douglas, author of ‘‘ In Trust,” ‘Stephen 
Dane,” &c.; A DEAD MAN’S RULE, by Elizabeth 
Prescott, author of ‘‘How a Woman had her Way,” &c.; 
FLEEING FROM FATE, by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, author of “ Juno Clifford,” ‘‘ This, That, and the 
Other,” &c. 

It will give a SPLENDID DOUBLE-PAGE FINE- 
LY COLORED FASHION PLATE—engraved on 
Steel—in every number. 

It ae ge a beautifully executed FANCY STEEL 
ENGRAVING in every number. 

It will give a large assortment of WOODCUTS, il- 
lustrating the Fashions, Fancy Work, &c., in every 
number. 

It will give a popular piece of MUSIC, worth the 
cost of the Magazine in itself—in every number. 

It offers as Premiums a large variety of BOOKS, 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINES, 
SILVER PLATED WARE, CLOTHES-WRINGERS, 
CROQUET, APPLETON’'S CYCLOPAIDIAS, &c. 

TERMS—42 50 a year; Two copies, $4; Four copies, 
$6; Five copies (and one gratis), $8. 

It will give a copy of the new and splendid Premium 
Street Engraving—‘‘ WASHINGTON AT MOUNT 
VERNON,” 30 inches long by 21 inches wide—to every 
= Ad 50) subscriber, and to every person sending 4 
u 





t#~ Those desirous of getting up Clubs or Premium 
Lists should inclose fifteen cents for sample Magazine, 
containing oF rt ry Address 


ERSON, 
319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1 A DAY for all. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A.S. Futxiam, Springfield, Vt. 


THE EGYPTIAN MYSTERY. Wonderful 
and Curious. Sent, on receipt of 25 cents, by 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. 
“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 














}yaeeees New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the present Number is commenced ‘‘ The Woman's 
Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Mutock Craik. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 

server. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets — the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
as" WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








Tn the first Number for 1868 will be commenced the 
issue of ** he Moonstone,” a Novel, by WiKk1k CoLiins. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Werkty form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now being published “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James De Mie. 





The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Macazing, One Year....... $4 00 

Harper’s WEEKLY, One Year....... - 400 

Harper's Bazar, One Year.......... 400 
Harpver’s MacazinF, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 


ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztne, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of Harper’s MaGazinz, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

t sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
Inail, postpaid. 

The Ant ial Volumes of Harper's Werkty, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 a A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
wmes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents appvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGaztnz, to prepay United States post- 
age. Address 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





THE SKEIN. F 

Suir, yes slip your skein, my Kitty, 
O’er my hands, and wind, and wind, 

All the while, with little pity, 
Tangling, tangling, heart and mind: 

Kitty! eyes upon the wool! 

Not on me, my beautiful! 


Now you droop your eyes completely, 
Winding, winding, dreamily ; 

Wherefore, wherefore smile so sweetly 
On a thing that can not see? 

If you must smile, smile this way! 

I will bear it as I may! 

Ah! the rose-bud fingers flitting 
Swift about the color’d ball! 

How my heart beats time, while sitting ; 
Still, I try to bear it all: 

Kitty, do you know or care 

"Tis my heart you’re winding there? 


Kitty, I am in a vision! 
All the world to mist doth die; 
Only, in an air Elysian, 
Little fairy fingers fly: 
Surely, if they flit too near, 
I shall catch and kiss them, dear! 


Tangled! pout not, frown not, Kitty! 
Though I gladly bear the pain; 
For your anger is so pretty, 
It may make me sin again. 
There! ‘tis well! Now wind and wind, 
Tangling further heart and mind! 


Now, ‘tis done! the last thread lingers 
Sadly from me, slow to part ; 
Canst thou see that in my fingers 
I am holding up my heart? 
Wind and wind! I do not care! 
Smile or frown! and I will bear! 


Ah! so fast and quick you wind it, 
I no more can keep it mine; 
Do you wonder that you find it 
Throbbing now, close, close to thine: 
Tangled, tangled are the twain; 
Kiss, kiss, kiss them free again! 





FACETIA. 


A LicENSE THAT SIIOULD BE Rerusep—The Poetical 
License of some of our modern poets, 











The dietary of our boarding-schools would be great- 
ly improved by the addition of one article hitherto al- 
most entirely overlooked—English tongue. 

sic lic 





‘**WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS,” ETC. 
Frvoat Hovsewire (has a large family). “Oh, Mr. 
Stickings, I see by the daily papers that the price of 
meat has fallen twocentsa pound. I think you ought 
to make some reduction in your charges !" 
Country Buroner. ‘* Wery sorry, mum, but we don't 
take in no daily papers, mum !” 
: geile scot 
"BUS EXPERIENCE. 
PassenGer To Driver or Omntisus. ‘A capital fare 
yonder hailing you. Six at least.” 
Driver (evidently speaking from experience). “Yes; 
five kisses one, and one gets in.” 
ERE ROL, AER 
STANDARD QUOTATIONS. 
“T give thee all, I can no"—More. 
“A famous man was Robin"—Hood. 
“Tf I were King of France, or, far better”—Pope of 
Rome. 
“The plow-boy is whooping"—Anon. 
* A poet could not but be”—Gay. 
** And so does Mrs."—Johnson. 
“Tt was a Friar of orders"—Gray. 
—_— 








A TAX ON BACHELORS. 
**To take a young lady to the Opera in New York, 


if done ‘respectably,' is said to cost 20 dolls.” 
What big babies the young ladies must be! 





A correspondent writes to say he supposes that when 
a person is “cut off with a shilling,” the instrument 
with which the operation is performed must be a 
* blunt” one! 








[January 4, 1868. 
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THE SKEIN—“ Kirry, po you KNOW OR CARE ‘TIS MY HEART YOU'RE WINDING THERE?" 


A oe mentioned to Archbishop Whately 
that he had been caught in the rain and was wet 
through. 

“ Are you really wet through ?” said the Archbishop. 
‘“‘T was never wet through in my life, never further 
than my skin.” 

alae ceomecs 

The man who earns his living by the sweat of his 
brow complains that it is hard times just now, when 
the thermometer is down toward zero. 


a ee ee 
‘Here, I can’t pass you,” said the door-keeper of a 
theatre. ‘You needn’t pass me,” said the irrepressi- 
ble dead-head whom he addressed ; “just you stand 
where you are, I'll pass you.” And he passed. 
—_—_—_—_—_—Se 


Tue Love tuat Aways Lasts—Self-love. 
pacts te tai As 


An Irishman was pony 3 ot the excellence of a 

telescope. ‘*Do you see that wee speck on the edge 

of the hill yonder? That, now, is my old pig, though 

hardly to be seen; but when I look at him with my 
lass, it bring him so near that I can plainly hear 
im grunt.” 

















Philosophical Damsel (with the peculiar Chignon).—“ How apsURD IT SEEMS THAT 











A NATURAL REFLECTION. 


TO WEAR THAT LuMP ON ITs NECK! 


_Ancient and modern Greece is known among clas- 
sical students as whale-oil and petroleum. 


ee ee 
HAIR-DRESSING IN 1867. 

Lavy. ‘My hair is not so thick as when you last 
cut it, I fancy.” 

Hare-Dresser. ‘ Well, ma’am, I must say it is not so 
voluminous as it was; but, really, one can improvise 
it so well now that original material is not of much 
consequence |” 





When does a man have to keep his word ?—When 
no one will take it. ‘ 





A bishop, who was fond of shooting, in one of his 
excursions met with a friend’s gamekeeper, whom he 
sharply vr for inattention to religious duties 
exhorting him strenuously ‘to go to church and rea 
his Bible.” The keeper, in an angry mood, respond- 
ed, ‘‘Why, I do read my Bible, Sir, but I don’t find 
any mention of the apostles going a-shooting.” ‘No, 





my good man, you are right " said the bishop; ‘‘the 
shooting was very bad in alestine, so they went fish- 


ing instead.” 





AN ATURE SHOULD COMPEL THAT POOR ANIMAL 





THE GOBLIN GINGHAM. 


Kind ladies and gentlemen, list to my woes, 
Though I’ve hardly the strength left to sing ‘em, 

The cause of my griefs you would hardly suppose 
Is a horrible old-fashioned gingham. 

It’s useless, I know, for it lets in the rain, 
And the shabbiest beggar would scout it, 

Although it’s the cause of my sorrow and pain, 
Yet I can’t move a footstep without it. 


I once had an aunt, very sad to relate, e 
And on her death-bed she addressed me, 

She'd left all the others the jewels and plate, 
But she gave me this gingham and blessed me. 

She said it was worth all the wealth of a prince, 
I was never to scout or abuse it, 

I've been trying to find out its worth ever since, 
Oh! will nobody help me to lose it? 


I took it to pieces in hopes I might find 
Either silver or gold p’raps within it; 
But nothing was there, and my whole peace of mind 
Is destroyed, and I can’t sleep a minute. 

I leave it at houses, it comes back next day, 
And one day in the river I shied it— 

A boy brought it back with a shilling to pay— 
Oh, will nobody help me to hide it? 


I once tied it up in a very nice case, 
And persuaded a friend to accept it; 

A week had elapsed—there was joy in my face, 
For I fondly believed he had kept it; 

Next morning a large case arrived from abroad, 
It’s a present, thought I, from some fellah !' 

There was carriage two pounds, which I couldn't af- 


ford— 
Alas! ’twas that fatal umbrella! 


I made a large bonfire beautifully bright, 
With the gingham stuck up in the centre, 

I locked all the doors when I left for the night, 
And I ordered that no one should enter. 

Next morning I fancied my woes at an end, 
It's a long ‘Jane that hasn’t a turning, 

I raked up the ashes, and there was my friend, 
P’rhaps a little improved by the burning. 


I'm cut by my friends, and my hair’s turning gray, 
And I feel that it can’t last much longer— 
Although I grow weaker and weaker each day, 
Yet my hate for the gingham grows stronger. 
I feel it won’t leave me as long as I’ve breath, 
And my woes to the grave I shall bring ‘em, 
I know I shall be even after my death 
Still pursued by the ghost of a gingham. 
fil ees 





DIFFERENT KINDS OF “FOLKS.” 


Kinp Fo.xs.—The man who makes you a present 
you do not want; the friend who gives you so much 
advice; the lady who insists that you have not made 
out your dinner; the old gentleman who is starving 
himself to lay up money for you; the shopkeeper who 
abates the price of the article just because it is you; 
= the mother who lets the dear children do as they 

lease. 

” Harpy Forks.—A child with a rattle; a small chap 
drumming on a tin pan; a school-boy on a holiday ; 
two lovers walking by moonlight; a gent imbibing a 


straw; and two country misses over an ice-cream. 

GenteEEL Foixs.—The young lady who lets her mo- 
ther do the ironing for fear of spreading her hands; 
the miss who wears thin shoes on a rainy day ; aud the 
young gentleman who is ashamed to be seen walking 
with his father. 

Inpustrious Fo.ks.—The young lady who reads ro- 
mances in bed; the friend who is always engaged 
when you call; and the correspondent who can not 
find time to answer your letters. 

Set A 

*“T require,” said a — of the tribe of Penobscot, 
but three things to make me happy.” 

‘s What is the first ?” inquired a searcher of wisdom. 

**Tobacco,” was the reply. 

** What is the second ?” 

oe Rum.” 

“Well, what is the third ?” 

‘“‘Why,” said the philosopher, contemplatively, “a 
little more rum.” oe: 

GOOD ADVICE. 

For sea-sic'cness, stay at home. 

For drunkenness, drink cold water. 

For health, rise early. 

For accidents, keep out of danger. 

To keep out of jail, pay your debts. 

To be happy be honest. 

To please all, mind your own business. 





A little girl, showing her little cousin, about four 
years old, a star in the firmament one clear night, 
said: “That star you see up there is bigger than this 
world.” ‘No, it ain’t,” saidhe. ‘Yes, itis.” ‘‘Then 
why don't it keep the rain off!” 


oa 

In Chicago, recently, much amusement was created 

by a certain deacon announcing in the most grave and 

solemn tone that the ground of the cemetery was in 

such a bad condition that no person who could help 
it would be buried in it. 
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L va dS 


“LINKED SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN OUT.” 


No WonpDER THAT GRANDPAPA “ CoULDN’T BELIEVE HIS 
EyEs” WHEN HE CAME INTO THE Room. 


sherry cobbler ; a boy sucking new cider through a . 
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